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BY WALTER S. CAMPBELL 
(Stanley Vestal) 


Developing the professional writer’s habits of mind and 
of work is often the most laborious task of the neophyte. 


In this new book an experienced writer and teacher pre- 


sents practical exercises for the development of those pro- 
fessional methods of working and of attacking a piece of 
work which are essential to successful writing. It is a book 


which will be of inestimable value to the would-be creative 


writer and also to the teacher of creative writing. It bridges 
the gap between the basic principles of writing craftsman- 
ship and the special techniques of writing (short-story, 
novel, play, etc.), giving the student a concrete program 


for acquiring the methods of work needed for all kinds of 


professional writing. 
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VICTIMIZING THE WRITER 


A contributor to one of the magazine groups fur- 
nishes us with a case history which we feel should be 
published. Doubtless there are many others in the 
same boat with Mr. Emery. Writers are peculiarly 
at the mercy of publishers who will not, or can not, 
pay for the stories they find good enough to accept 
and publish, or—as usually is the case—who publish 
the stories without even the formality of acceptance. 

Frequently, it is true, the stories are at first accepted 
in good faith—the publisher intends to pay for them, 
but meets with reverses. In order to keep going, he 
continues to accept more stories, paying for them with 
promises. The writer does not know what precarious 
financial straits the publisher is in until it is too Jate 
to do anything about it. Finally there is a reorganiza- 
tion—the magazines go on under the sponsorship 
of another publishing name—and the writers who 
contributed up to that time are out of luck. 

We believe that readers are entitled to know the 
facts set forth in Mr. Emery’s letter: 


My dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I note in the last issue of the Author and Journalist 
that “High Heel, Silk Stocking Stories and Movie 
Humor, magazines of Lex Publications, at 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York, now announce payment on publica- 
tion. Rates are about 1 cent a word.’”’ I hope that 
optimistic contributors to these publications who expect 
to be paid for their efforts have better luck than I have 
had with these two magazines, at least when they were 
published by Ultem Publications, Inc., 404 Fourth 
Avenue. 

Since the spring of 1937 these two magazines have 
printed eleven stories of mine, and have on hand five 
other scripts which so far as I know have not yet ap- 
peared in print, which they have retained for something 
like six months. Of this total of sixteen stories, I re- 
ceived payment for the first four. Their last check was 
received in November, 1937, for a story that had been 
published in a September issue. 

Letters of varying types, from the tactful suggestion 
that a check on account would be appreciated (after 
some months had gone by after publication), to demands 
for a settlement of long overdue accounts, brought finally 
two vague promises from Frank Z. Temerson, vice- 
president of the concern, one to send check “in a few 
days,” and on May 16th, 1937, that a check would be 
sent “Friday of this week.” No check arrived, and 
subsequent letters were ignored altogether. 

Finally, after some months, I placed the account in 
the hands of an attorney. Demands for payment, and 
two personal calls by a New York attorney on Mr. 
Temerson, brought nothing but vague promises. A final 
third call on Mr. Temerson asking what he proposed 
to do about the claim brought the response from him 
that he couldn’t do anything about it at present, that a 
creditor for a large claim had taken over the concern, 
and that the magazines were now being published by 
Lex Publications, with offices at 381 Fourth Avenue. 
The attorney finally brought suit against the company, 
which now makes a general denial of the claim. 

The sum due, at the rates paid for the first of the 
Stories, amounts to something well over $700, which is 
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more than I care about losing. What gets under my 
collar as a writer is not only the apparently deliberate 
stalling for months after months of these unpaid ac- 
counts, and finally the definite refusal to make any at- 
tempt whatever to settle, but the idea that a publish- 
ing concern when the going gets hard, can simply reor- 
ganize under another name, calmly drop its obligations 
to its writers, and keep right on publishing its maga- 
zines. This is my fourth experience of this nature in the 
last two or three years with certain publishing houses, 
including the concerns that published Mystery Adven- 
tures, the Shade group and others. In those cases, 
however, the loss was confined to one or two stories. 
In this instance payment is due for twelve. 

One of the loopholes which this type of publishing 
house apparently takes advantage of is the utter lack 
of business system in handling its business relations with 
authors. You submit your manuscript. It is kept— 
weeks, months, even longer. Rarely is the formality of 
a written acceptance or a definite offer gone through 
with—after the first instance or two, anyway. In the 
course of time the manuscript is published. Eventually 
a check comes along in payment—if the concern is sol- 
vent. Otherwise, as in the case of the Ultem people, 
the firm takes the attitude: ‘‘Well, prove that we owe 
you anything—that we were expected to pay you for 
your contribution.”” In the case of a single story or 
two, the writer is usually in another state, the difficulties 
of bringing suit in the state where the magazine is 
published make the expense and trouble more than the 
amount involved, and the author is left with merely 
the doubtful glory of seeing his “‘brain-child” in print. 

Just how do these firm manage to get away with it? 

JAMES N. EMERY. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
WE DEFEND OURSELVES IN ADVANCE 


Sometimes we publish an article in the A. & J. 
with what amounts to fear and trembling. To an ex- 
tent, this is true in case of “What You Don’t Know 
Won't Hurt Your Writing,” by Idabel Williams, 
in this issue. It’s a good piece, written with a 
sparkle which authors sometimes forget to put into 
their articles advising others how to do it. But— 
some readers are so terribly literal! 

We are sure that Mrs. Williams doesn’t intend to 
tell writers that inaccuracies and distortions of fact 
and atmosphere are of no consequence. She is point- 
ing out a psychological tendency which is familiar 
to the majority of experienced writers—that you can’t 
always write well about things that are too close to 
you. Too many facts are likely to hamper the creative 
zest which lends spontaneity to writing, while dis- 
tance frequently lends glamor to the subject. 

A clever writer usually is able to capture the atmos- 
phere and to make convincing his stories about things 
with which he has had no actual experience. But he 
must be doubly careful when attempting this, because 
slips are fatal. The example Mrs. Williams gives (the 
musician story) actually proves only the dangers of 
the method. There are always plenty of readers 
who know the facts and who write in with fiendish 
glee to tell the editor all about them. And thereafter 
the author of a story which brought in a deluge of 
such letters is going to find that everything he sub- 
mits is looked at with a jaundiced eye of suspicion. 

So please don’t accuse us of advocating disregard 
for facts. Certainly you must know your subject, 
but—as the article under discussion clearly points 
out—there are other ways besides actual personal ex- 
perience by which a writer with the requisite imagin- 
ation and powers of observation can obfain this know- 
edge. Mrs. Williams has pointed out both the method 
and the dangers involved in employing it. 


FROM ART TO PULPS 


A great many pulp writers are familiar with the 
name of Robert O. Erisman, managing editor of the 
Newsstand Publications group of magazines at RKO 
Building, New York. They have sold him stories, or 
received scribbled comments on rejection slips signed 
with the initials R. E. Few know, however, that three 
years ago Robert O. Erisman was the “big name” of 
the experimental and “‘little’’ magazines, wherein 
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pure ‘‘art’’ was displayed for the discerning few. His 
work was played up in Manuscript and similar peri- 
odicals, and O’Brien listed a number of his pieces 
in his anthologies. 

Now Erisman devotes his time to editing more than 
twenty pulps issued by Newsstand Publications—love, 
confession, horror, mystery, gangster, pseudo science, 
Western, and general adventure. 

“It is lots of fun,” he was quoted in the New 
York World Telegram as saying, “and of course it is 
nice to eat regularly too.” 

Erisman thinks that the pulp style is undergoing 
changes for the better. Writers may now give their 
heroes personal problems, and there is a tendency to- 
ward characterization rather than pure action. 


LOWER POSTAL RATES FOR BOOKS 


The National Committee to Abolish Postal Discrim- 
ination Against Books has been formed, with head- 
quarters at 285 Madison Ave., New York. It is com- 
posed of prominent educators, librarians, book-sellers, 
and publishers, and its purpose is to secure a reduc- 
tion of postal rates charged for books, giving them 
low, uniform rates comparable to those charged for 
magazines. Under the Postal Act, the President of the 
United States has the power to issue an executive 
order making such a reduction. 

A memorandum has been presented to the Presi- 
dent by the committee pointing out that lowered rates 
would assist in making books available to students 
and all persons concerned throughout the country, and 
would thus be a factor in advancing the cultural level 
of the public. 


THAT CANADIAN POSTAGE QUESTION 


The following letter from Hugh Woodworth, re- 
lating to the Canadian postal rate for manuscripts, is 
self-explanatory. In confirmation of his assertions, THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST acknowledges the receipt of 
the 2-ounce manuscript, which came through safely 
under 1 cent postage. The letter from the Toronto 
District Director, to which he refers, was published 
in our October issue. The debate seems to be settled 
in favor of Mr. Woodworth. 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I have a delicate ego that simply cannot stand to be 
contradicted—even by the District Director of Postal 
Services of Toronto. 

Anyway, the instant I saw the October issue of A & J 
among my morning cheques, I told Meadows to get the 
Post Office on the phone, and after he plugged in the 
extension I let my trusty tripewriter cocl off while the 
Assistant Postmaster explained carefully that, as far as 


The Author & Journalist 


“I DON’T HAVE ANY STORIES TODAY BUT 
I CAN OPPER YOU A BARGAIN IN REJEC- 
TION SLIPS!” 


he could understand the postal rulings, there was a 
Commercial Paper Rate with a 5 cent minimum (as Mr. 
Gibson the D.D.P.S.T. had implied) and also a Manu- 
script rate, consisting of 1 cent for 2 ounces, 2 cents 
for 4 ounces, etc., with no arbitrary minimum, and effec- 
tive from Canada to the United States. Which, you will 
— was what I innocently remarked in the first 
place. 

To add a note of reality to this abstract discussion I 
am mailing you a 2 ounce manuscript carrying 1 cent 
in postage. What happens to it should prove something, 
but by this time I’m not very sure what. 

HUGH WOODWORTH 
Vancouver, B. C. 


A further letter from A. M. Gibson, District Di- 
rector of Postal Services, Toronto, received as we go 
to press, corrects the statement in his letter as pub- 
lished in our October issue. He states, with reference 
to the rate of postage on manuscript intended for pub- 
lication, mailed in Canada: 


Such manuscript when addressed to the United States 
and Mexico may be mailed at the third class matter rate 
of one cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof in 
unsealed covers. 

I regret that my previous letter was in error in re- 
ferring to a m’nimum prepayment of five cents. The five 
cents minimum prepayment applies to other countries, 
but not to the United States and Mexico. 


HOLOCAUST 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


Among the manuscripts of twenty years 

I sifted with a swift and pitiless hand. 

And tales I used to love were contraband, 

And songs that once had charmed my youthful ears. 


I ripped old notebooks with cool slashing shears, 
Whose yellowed pages had been vastly planned 
For royal statement; but I still let stand 

More scribbled tablets than the eye has tears. 


Some later touch may sift these too, and spare 

Who knows what shards and fragments of my thought? 
And all the tents and temples I have wrought 

From noonday revery and night’s despair 

Shall be reborn—when I no longer care— 

For others fronting those blue domes I sought. 
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Mr. Berg is the author of some 350 pub- 
lished stories and articles. He is, inciden- 
tally, a practicing psychiatrist, and his ap- 


| KNOWING WHEN TO REVISE 


. . By CLIFFORD W. BERG 


“THE return of 
your manuscript 
does not imply 
that it lacks merit 
or that it might 
not be available to 
others.” If the 
reading of these 
sad words leads 
you to fling your 
brain-child into 
the yawning re- 
ceptacle, you are 
probably making 
a mistake. 

On the other 
hand, if you seize 
upon the tiny encouragement which the printed 
rejection offers, lick the flap of a new envelope, 
and grimly send the orphan out on its ninth or 
twenty-fifth trip, the chances are that you are 
making no less a mistake. Discouraging, isn’t 
it? But wait a moment. 

None of us will deny that the wastebasket 
is the logical file for a certain portion of our 
output—although that ought to be a very small 
portion indeed. Neither will we deny that plenty 
of stories and articles have been sold on their 
tenth and even on their fiftieth trips. These 
things are true. But common sense and business 
judgment ought to enter somewhere along the 
line and guide us to the most profitable han- 
dling of our output which the stuff itself will 
allow. And a pretty sound guide to this end is 
available to every writer who does any consid- 
erable amount of mailing. 

Your manuscript mailing records—you keep 
them, don’t you?—contain the makings of a 
first-class business data chart and mailing guide. 


Clifford W. Berg 


proach to the subject of selling is altogether 
scientific. 


Assuming that you have records showing the 
travel history of each script you have written, 
you can classify these records and find out just 
when it is more profitable for you to stop dis- 
patching that homing pigeon and to concen- 
trate on hatching a new bird instead. 

Perhaps the new creature will be something 
fresh from the egg. But maybe you can use the 
old bones and skin, simply gluing on some new 
feathers, and in this way greatly multiply the 
sales chances of the critter. 

The problem with most of us, I believe, is not 
so much one of knowing ow to revise as it is 
one of knowing when to revise. If we revise too 
soon, we are wasting time and business profits. 
If we delay revision too long, we are equally 
guilty of extravagance, to say nothing of the 
piled-up disappointments we invite by continu- 
ing to send out hopeless scripts that a little re- 
vising might make sal able. 

For each of us there is a best time to revise, 
and I propose to show how it is possible for any- 
one to discover when that best time occurs for 
him. Here is the way I went at it with my own 
records: 

Bringing out all the carbons on my output 
for the past two years, I tabulated the sales 
performance, or failure, of each script on a 
large tally sheet. This was not difficult, because 
I have a rather complete record. I have long fol- 
lowed the habit of jotting down “First Mail- 
ing,” “4th Mailing,” “3rd after Revision,” or 
whatever words are appropriate, on the remit- 
tance memo that comes with the check. For the 
few that do not send such memos I scribble one 
of my own to keep the records complete. 

For each manuscript a history of its journeys, 
rejections, revision, acceptance, or consignment 
to “Stock,” appears on a small slip which I keep 
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pinned to the upper left-hand corner of the car- 
bon. 

There would be no point in trying to include 
the records of pieces which are now “on the 
road” knocking at the doors of editorial offices. 
Limiting my study to the remaining ones, I 
found that they consisted of 348 “Solds” and 
60 “Duds.” Most of the duds have made fewer 
than 7 trips. They are not going to make any 
further trips until they have been revised. The 
reason for this will soon be clear. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned at this point 
that my output is made up of juvenile special- 
ties and adult @rticles in proportions of about 
75% to 25%. The nature of the output nec- 
essarily has had a great influence on the actual 
figures that will be shown, but the method of 
arriving at similar figures can be used by any- 
one regardless of the nature of his writings. 
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The 348 “Solds” and the 60 “Duds” have all 
made at least one bid for an editor’s check. That 
makes a total of 408 that went through a “First 
Mailing.” This first mailing produced 199 sales 
out of the 408 offerings, or 48.7% of the entire 
first mailing if you figure it out mathematically. 
So far so good. Plenty of profitable business can 
be done on that basis. 

But let’s see what happened when the re- 
maining 209 scripts that came back were sent 
out on their second trip. This time only 30 
of them sold, or 14.3% of the 209 that made 
the journey. This is a total drop-off of 34.4% 
from the “First Mailing” sales average, but ac- 
tually it means that a manuscript on its second 
mailing has only one-third to one-fourth the 
chance of the first mailing (14.3% against 
48.7%). In other words, where 2 ‘First Mail- 
ings” are almost sure to bring home one sale, 
it takes 7 ‘Second Mailings” to do the same 
thing. 

Now 229 of the original 408 scripts have 
found markets, leaving 179 on hand to be sent 
out on a third journey. These 179 brought in 
21 sales, amounting to 11.7% of the whole third 
mailing. Thus, to guarantee one sale of a “Third 
Tripper” 9“* Third Trippers” must make the cir- 
cuit. We see that the “per sale” mailing cost 
is rising steadily. 

When the 158 scripts that now remained un- 
sold were sent out on their fourth journey, 17 
sales resulted. This is 10.8% of the total fourth 
mailing. In other words, it is now taking 11 
mailings to guarantee one sale—which is a rea- 
sonable expense for some classes of material but 
terrible for others. 

We have been talking so far only about unre- 
vised manuscripts—stuff that has not been 
changed since it first started making the rounds, 
Here is the chart showing the travel-and-sales 
history of 290 such “Unrevised” sales: 
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MAILINGS AND SALES OF UNREVISED 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Percent. of 
Mail- Total Total Sales to 
ings Sent Out Sold Mailings 


Ist 408 199 48.7% or approximately lin 2 


2nd 209 30 Lin. 7 

3rd 21 lin 9 

4th 158 17 10.8 ” ‘3 1in 10 

5th 141 10 1in 14 

6th 131 1in 19 

7th 124 6 48 ” 1 in 21 
290 


With 290 sold, 118 were left on hand. These 118, 
judging from what we have seen, would hardly 
be worth marketing in their unrevised condition. 
A few of the 408 original pieces were actually 
stopped and put through a revision process some- 
where along the line but most of them not be- 
fore the 6th mailing. This would modify slight- 
ly the “1 in 19” and “1 in 21” figures which 
were the nearest I could feasibly come to show- 
ing the 6th and 7th mailing records. 

Despite this small modification, the propor- 
tions between the respective sales percentages are 
substantially right, and from the Ist through 
the 6th mailings they may be said to be virtual- 
ly exact. 

The unrevised manuscript that keeps coming 
and going through a long series of mailings, 
then, is steadily losing sales appeal and is piling 
up mailing expense, to say nothing of the time 
lost in slitting and sealing envelopes and pick- 
ing new targets to shoot it at. 

Obviously, the sensible thing to do is to stop 
and revise the boomerang script at the time 
when it has used up its best sales chances and 
threatens to become unprofitable. But when has 
a script used up its best chances? 

Based on the chart above, my conclusion is 
that it does not pay me to send out an unre- 
vised script the fifth time. Four times may be 
all right, but I am inclined to think it would 
be even better to begin revisions after the third 
comeback. If you make a chart of your own, 
you may find that you ought to begin revising 
after the 2nd or Sth or 10th comeback, accord- 
ing to what you find your average sale amounts 
to and the proportions between this and your 
average expense of making it at each of the 
mailing levels. 

But what happens when you do revise and 
then send out the improved version? Plenty! 
You immediately give your average script a 
much better chance of sale—better even than 
it had at the beginning of its career. First mail- 
ings of revised pieces showed a 50.7% sales 
average! The revision lifted them immediately 
to that point from the 4% to 7% level at 
which they were groveling on their Sth to 7th 
unrevised mailings. 
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Out of 69 revised pieces 11 are still duds, but 
§8 have brought home checks. I have actually 
revised more than this number, of course, but 
the others are out visiting editors right now, so 
their status, undetermined as it is, must be left 
out of the picture just now. Here is the record 
of what happened on the §8 that sold: 


MAILINGS AND SALES OF REVISED 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Percent. of 
Mail- Total Total Sales to 
ings Sent Out Sold Mailings 


1st 69 35 50.7% or approximately lin 2 


2nd 34 10 «26.4 lin 4 
3rd 24 2 1 in 12 
4th 22 6 aa. 4 lin 4 
5th 16 1 1in 16 
6th 15 3 lin 5 
7th 12 1in 12 


58 


That 50.7% sale on first mailings after re- 
vision is a tonic result in view of the 4% to 
7% chance the same pieces had on their Sth to 
7th unrevised mailings. Notice, too, how the 
second mailing after revision holds up—29.4%. 
This is twice as good as the results from the un- 
revised second mailing. 


Although the 3rd and Sth mailings dropped 
peculiarly to 8.3% and 6.25% respectively, 
the 4th and 6th were strong enough (27.2%) 
and 20%) to balance up these drop-offs and 
carry a good average sales chance straight. 
through to the 7th mailing. 


On the whole, the findings show that scripts 
which had looked dangerously like duds ac- 
quired, upon revision, a 46% higher average 
salability than even fresh writings. é 


Perhaps these figures and-comments will en- 
courage writers who have dreaded revision to 
take a new view of the matter. Aside from the 
purely business aspect, revising at the proper 
time can have many other advantages. For one 
thing; your revised script can go back over the 
markets in which it was formerly rejected, often 
with a high chance of acceptance. This point 
alone can be extremely valuable, especially in 
cases where the number of markets is limited. 


Then there are the’ purely: structural: advan- 
tages. Revising helps’to-tid your script of inep- 
titudes and irrelevancies that’ may have crept 
unnoticed into the original version. After all, it 
is worth something to know that whatever is 
being published under your name is reasonably 
close to being the best work of which you are 
capable at the time. _ 

What to do with those scripts that remain 


unsold even after they have been revised and 
have made the rounds again must be an indi- 


“HE’LL COME AROUND, ALL RIGHT, MRS. 
SCRIBBLE—BUT THESE FIRST ACCEPT- 
ANCES ARE AWFUL SHOCKS SOMETIMES!” 


vidual question. I have no statistics on it. A 
few trials may show that another revision will 
do as much for the persistent duds as the first 
revision did for the larger group. 


But since this discussion is all in the spirit of 
applying the methods of business research to lit- 
erary merchandising, we must stop short of 
speculations that cannot be backed up with 
figures. 


_ If it is objected that a “revised sale” is at best 
a getting of one price for two jobs and that 
therefore it might be just as well to keep writ- 
ing fresh stuff, not bothering to revise the old, 
I can only answer that it does not take so long 
to make a revision as to write an entirely new 
piece if you have something to go on. Besides, 
who wants to see his file bulging with unsold 
scripts? And if, to avoid this result, he were to 
throw the unsold stuff away, he would be fool- 
ish indeed. There is nearly always something 
worth saving and using again in a script that 
once went forth to plead for its author in edi- 
torial sanctums. 


If you have the records of your mailings and 
sales, why not make a chart of your own to 
show you the best time for beginning revisions 
on your particular kind of material? If you do 
not have the records, good business suggests that 
you start at once to keep them. Properly used, 
they can save you time, postage, and disappoint- 
ment besides raising the sales appeal of your 
offerings. 
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WONT HURT 


. . . By IDABEL WILLIAMS 


HERE are some things in Jack Woodford’s 

rollicking book, “Trial and Error,” with 

which I would take issue; but in one thing 
I agree with him. It is a fact that ““Anyone who 
is one degree above a moron and able to get 
about the public streets without a nurse, can 
write!” 

This little pearl of wisdom gs worthy of dis- 
cussion because Jack is the first to come right 
out and say with his bare face what we all 
know. Courses in this and that and studies of 
the other thing have been telling us never— 
don’t ever, attempt to write about a subject 
with which you are unfamiliar. 

I used to believe it. I had been told that if I 
lived in Podunk I should write about Podunk 
and not give my yarns a New York locale be- 
cause it would lack authenticity. So I wrote 
about Podunk until I discovered I couldn’t write 
about glittering people and make the reader be- 
lieve they lived in Podunk. The popular opinion 
has it that you can’t glitter anywhere but in 
New York—or Hollywood. 

I didn’t know a thing about New York but 
I could read; and what with Walter Winchell 
and the late O. O. McIntyre giving me a pic- 
ture, why couldn’t I write about it? I wrote 
about it. I acquired an easy familiarity with 
Broadway, the 21, Leon and Eddies, The Stork 
Club, the Bronx, Greenwich Village, Harlem 
hot spots, and I am sure the fact that I have 
never been to any of these places lends them en- 
chantment in my work. 

The old hack about filling a book with what 
you don’t know was most assuredly true in the 
case of my most recent novel. What I don’t 
know about Hollywood would fill a book, and 
did! I, who have never been nearer Hollywood 
than Omaha, wrote and sold a book called 
“Laughter of Fools,” which is all about Holly- 
wood stars, directors, and pictures in the mak- 
ing. I didn’t have to know my stuff—nobody 
wants technicalities anyway, so I skipped 
around these and mentioned “sound tracks” and 
“camera cranes” “‘and “mixing rooms,” and the 
result is convincing without being technical 

. I hope. 

There is many a good yarn churning around 
in a writer’s head because he’s afraid to put it 
on paper—he thinks he doesn’t know his sub- 
ject well enough. Well, let me tell you right 
now, if you live in South Dakota and yearn to 
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WHAT YOU DONT KNOW 


YOUR WRITING 


Mrs. Williams is the author of six lively 
novels, “‘The Hussy,” ‘‘Hell Cat,”’ ‘‘Mar- 
riages Made in [lell,’’ ‘‘Accent on Sin,’’ 
“Unholy Wedlock,”” and ‘Laughter of 
Fools,” (Godwin). Her work also frequent- 
ly appears in the love pulp magazines. 


Be: 
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write an adventure of the sea go ahead and 
write it! Haul out the old encyclopedia, dust it 
off and crib a few phrases about vessels and 
their operation, enough to kid the reader into 
thinking you know something (the editors 
won’t be fooled, but that isn’t important) and 
then write the yarn. I know a fattish, baldish, 
business man who has cashed in on being an 
unwed mother for the confession mags. 

Now let’s take the other side—what happens 
when you know exactly what you are writing 
about? In my own humble opinion you get the 
wrong perspective; when a thing is too close 
to you it’s impossible to get that abstract view- 
point so necessary for smooth, even writing. 
Your knowledge of technicalities will handicap 
you. 

For an instance: In the December, 1937, is- 
sue of Cosmopolitan there was a yarn called 
“Out of the Doghouse,” by one Oliver Claxton. 
It was a corking story, about a bass fiddle player 
with a yen for Philharmonic music. He is 
picked up on a train by a six-piece swing band 
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in need of a bass player. They show him how 
to slap the fiddle instead of sawing it, and take 
him in to a New York hot spot. The story was 
packed with musicians’ idiom and full of color 
from the band world. 


When I finished it I sat back in astonishment 
because I knew now why none of my yarns 
about musicians had ever clicked. For months 
I had been trying to turn out just such a story 
and couldn’t. Why not? I knew all about them, 
I was familiar with their patter, and thought 
they were interesting and colorful. I had known 
all about musicians ever since I divorced my 
first saxophone player to marry an organist. 
I had loads of material that I couldn’t do any- 
thing with, and now I knew why. My stuff was 
all cluttered up with technicalities. There was- 
n’t a reason in the world why I shouldn’t have 
written “Out of the Doghouse,” except that I 
knew it never could have happened. 

I knew that no band can pick up a musician 
on a train, hire him, and take him into a New 
York spot. The musicians’ local would have 
been on that leader’s neck so fast he wouldn’t 
have known what was happening. I knew that 
the minute an amateur bass player climbed on 
the bandstand a stooge from the New York 
local would have oozed out of a crack and ap- 
proached the leader belligerently. ““Who’s that 
bird slapping bass?” he would want to know. 

“Fella we picked up on the train,” the band 
leader would cringe. 

““Where’s his card?” 

““He—he ain’t got none.” 

“He ain’t got none? Well, for the sweet love 
of heaven what’s he doin’ up there? Pack up 
your instruments, alla you, and report before 
the board tomorra morning!” 

I knew that every band leader has to submit 
his boys’ cards to the local union before he can 
accept a job. No out-of-town musician, even 
if he belongs to the union in his home town, 
can come into New York and go to work. If 
he does the board slaps a whacking fine on him 
and the leader is pulled off the job. And what’s 
more, no other band is allowed to work at that 
particular spot, so the night club managers have 
to be careful, too. 

I knew all this so you see I could never have 
written the fine yarn that Oliver Claxton did, 
and sold to Cosmopolitan. My hero never would 
have got any farther than the train, and never 
would have met “the girl,” because I knew the 
musicians’ union wouldn’t let him—and who 
cares about the musicians’ union? Not even a 
musician if the story is as good as Oliver Clax- 
ton’s. 

After a writer has published her (this is a 
feminine trait) first novel, it is not uncommon 
for her to become afflicted with what I shall call 
“Character-itis.” She becomes hipped on the 
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people she has created and actually put into a 
book. The lady novelist looks into the distance 
and tells the local feature writer that her char- 
acters “Just moved in on me! I ate with them 
and slept with them, and I feel that I know 
them and they are my friends.” Nuts! 

I write sex. If any of the characters from my 
books ever moved in on me I’d be forced to 
move out—quick! I don’t know any of the 
degenerates I write about and don’t want to. 
I’ve known a few loose ladies (who hasn’t) ; 
they may be interesting to read about but they 
are dull company, because somehow brains and 
promiscuity do not go together. I like to read 
about these indiscreet gals and I’ve written 
about them to the tune of seven fairly success- 
ful novels, but I most assuredly know nothing 
about them! 

And there is no reason why I should. There 
isn’t anything especially profound about the 
good old biological urge—you don’t have to go 
into “the oldest profession” to find out how a 
prostitute would react to a given situation. The 
character is yours—make her react any way 
you choose. And if anyone says, “Why that 
kind of a woman would never do that!” thumb 
your nose at them and ask them how they 
know; and if they are going to brazen it out 
and tell you they’ve known a lot of prostitutes 
you can always put your thumb and forefinger 
delicately to your nostrils and slowly walk 
away. 

Every once in awhile I read where this or that 
writer gets herself sent up the river so she can 
write a penal story with authenticity. I think 
it’s a gag myself. She probably stole the fur 
coat because she wanted it—not because she 
wanted to know the reactions of a thief. And 
the same is true of writers who get themselves 
jobs in restaurants, behind stocking counters, 
and in dime stores. If the truth were known 
they probably needed the eight bucks a week 
because all the editors said their yarns were 
“Unconvincing.” They are really only killing 
one bird with one stone and will very likely 
have to eat the bird for dinner, because their 
experience in a dime store will not bring them 
any editors’ checks. 

One of the finest pieces of convincing fiction 
I have ever read was the bit in “Gone With the 
Wind,” where Scarlett creeps down the stair, 
shotgun in hand, to kill the Yankee soldier. I 
don’t imagine Margaret Mitchell ever wanted to 
kill a man, but she managed to impart an urge 
to kill which was so strong that in reading it I 
was as guilty of murder as Scarlett O’Hara. If 
she hadn’t killed that Yankee I’d have torn the 
book up with my teeth. 

I don’t know, but it’s my belief that if a 
writer knew exactly how a murderer feels there 
wouldn’t be anything to write about, because 
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I don’t think he feels anything! So if 


you are writing a murder story go ahead and 
put in all the drama, conflict, and pent-up lust 


SYNDICATING TO THE 
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to kill which you think he might feel, and don’t 
ever ask a murderer about it . . . because what 
you don’t know won’t hurt your writing! 


FARM MAGAZINES 


tor of Western Farm Life, when he mentioned 

one of my articles which he had read in The 
American Magazine. “1 wish you would do a piece 
on the same subject for us,” he said. 

Perhaps my eyes gave a flicker of surprise. My 
article hadn’t been a farm piece. There hadn't been a 
cow or a chicken in it—not even a grain of corn or 
a hayseed. I just kept quiet, however, while he went 
on talking. “One of our biggest problems,” he con- 
tinued, “is to get a little variety into our magazine. 
We always have plenty of straight farm articles on 
hand, but we're hard put for suitable articles along 
other lines. Now, take that article of yours—you 
could easily give it a farm slant. With just a little 
work, you could rap out a piece which would suit us 
to a ‘T.’ We wouldn’t want more than 1500 words.” 

At first his suggestion didn’t hit me very hard— 
especially when he told me that his top price for the 
article would be about ten dollars. Then I got to 
thinking. If Western Farm Life would pay me ten 
dollars for it, why couldn’t the same manuscript— 
with a few slight changes, perhaps—be sold to other 
regional farm papers? I consulted Ayres’ Directory 
and discovered about twenty big ones, scattered over 
the country, with circulations ranging between 50,000 
and 200,000. If even half of them bought my piece 
at ten dollars a throw, that would mean $100 in my 
jeans. I decided to experiment. And my article actual- 
ly found twelve buyers. It earned $120. 

This was my introduction to a market which is 
probably just as unfamiliar to a good many other 
writers as it was to me. Unless you happen to be 
farm minded, maybe you've thought that farm papers 
just concentrate entirely on articles telling how to 
make old bossy give more milk, and how to outwit 
the bugs in the spud patch, and dealing with other 
kindred themes. As a matter of fact, however, they're 
interested in plenty of other things. Articles in the 
field of natural history, pertaining to the weather, for 
example, or to wild birds and animals and plants. 
Articles on vacationing. Articles on personalities with 
an agricultural background, or whose work is some- 
how related to the farmer’s interests.. Articles on 
rural recreation and rural education and projects for 
the betterment of rural conditions. Articles on health. 
Articles for young folks, and articles for women. Any 
subject which can be given a strong rural or agricul- 
tural slant has a place in them. 

Here is a market that requires no fine writing. Yet 
a 1500-word manuscript which you manage to place 
in ten regional farm papers, at ten dollars a sale, 
will bring you more money than almost any national 
magazine, excluding the big slicks, would be likely to 
pay for it. Your total cash return will amount to 
more than six cents a word, and you can come pretty 
close to counting on your fingers the magazines 
which customarily pay that much for what they buy. 
So, if money is any object to you, these farm papers 
may be worth your attention. 

There are no hard rules to follow in writing for 
them. Just tell your story, whether it be fact or 
fiction, in a straightforward, simple way, avoiding 
verbose descriptions and explanations, and try to hold 
it down to 1500 words, or less. Then, instead of send- 
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ing exactly the same version to all your prospective 
markets, make different versions, localizing or “re- 
gionalizing” each one of them as much as your sub- 
ject will permit. What I mean is this: If you've 
written an article on rural winter sports, don’t try to 
tell readers in New England and New York how to 
build a ski slide in the Rockies; tell them how to 
build one in the White Mountains or the Adirondacks. 
Then make another version for the Pennsylvania 
Farmer and switch to the Alleghenies; for the M/s- 
souri Ruralist, switch to the Ozarks, and so on. 

Regionalization is an extremely important factor is 
selling articles to the regional farm papers. An article 
which seems to be written just for rural readers in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas will have a much better 
chance of selling to The Farmer, published in St. Paul, 
than one which has no definite background at all. 
Just by changing a few words and sentences, however, 
you may often be able to shift your background to 
New England for The American Agriculturist, to 
Texas for Farm & Ranch, to California for The Pa- 
cific Rural Press, or to any other part of the country. 
In each-version that you turn out, try to put in some 
regional touch which will identify it with the terri- 
tory covered by the publication to which you intend to 
submit it. Just a few words, here and there, may 
turn the trick. This is the all-important secret which 
brings success in writing for the farm papers. 

If you can supply photographs to go with your 
piece, send them along with it by all means. They'll 
help your sale. And always inclose a letter stating 
that you're offering the editor exclusive first right to 
publish the piece in the region covered by his maga- 
zine, and tell him what price you want for it. Ten 
dollars is about the top limit paid by most of the 
regional papers, excepting The Southern Agriculturist 
and The Progressive Farmer, which have much larger 
circulations than the others. In dealing with them, 
just leave the matter of payment up to the editors. 
They both pay a cent a word, or better. 

For a list of the regional farm papers, consult the 
most recent Handy Market List in THE AUTHOR & 
JourNALIsTt. When you start to syndicate a manu- 
script, however, be very careful not to submit it to 
two or more | ublications covering the same territory. 
Those which overlap are the following: American 
Agriculturist and Rural New Yorker; Southern Agri- 
culturist, Progressive Farmer and Southern Farmer; 
Prairie Farmer and Farmer's Guide; The Farmer (St. 
Paul) and Dakota Farmer: Farm & Ranch and Farmer- 
Stockman. Also, Western Farm Life overlaps to a con- 
siderable extent with The Nebraska Farmer and The 
Idaho Farmer. In each of these territories, try your 
manuscript on just one publication. Then, if it doesn’t 
sell, try it on the other. Sometimes, however, you 
may be able to sell to both of them by waiting until 
your piece has been published in one, then rewriting 
it and sending it to the other. I’ve had some success 
doing that, but in submitting my piece to the second 
editor, I always call his attention to the similar piece 
of mine which his competitor has published. 

These magazines all pay on publication, which 
means that you have to wait several months for your 
money. When the checks start to come, however, it’s 
pretty nice to open your letters and see them fall out. 
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. + . By MYRTLE CLAY 


ERHAPS you think you would like to 

make a living by writing love stories. You 

say, earnestly, “I don’t care how lurid and 
cheap the love pulps are, if I can only make 
them.” 

You’re off on the wrong foot. For love pulps 
are not necessarily lurid or cheap. Anyone who 
tries to write them with that condescending 
idea has set himself a handicap. 

Are people in love lurid or cheap? No! It’s 
the one time in our lives when we are swayed 
by ideals; the one time when we rise above our 
practical, realistic selves into another realm. It’s 
the time when we are beset by fears of our own 
unworthiness, and worried lest we may be 
superseded by our rivals, who seem to have all 
the good qualities that we lack. 

Write a love story with that in mind. Feel 
sympathy for the poor girl who is desperately 
in love; who is willing, though fearfully, to 
risk her reputation, her job, her friends’ dis- 
pleasure, to win or to aid the man of her heart. 
You remember—you felt that way once, or 
maybe twice, yourself. Only you grew up and 
forgot about it. The girls you are writing for, 
however, haven’t grown up, and maybe never 
will. 

For the germ plot of your story choose any 
one of the many problems that may confront 
a girl in love. Develop it with plenty of con- 
flict. Let your story deal with the situations 
with which a girl in love may naturally become 
involved. 

Suppose a man loves a girl, but won’t pro- 
pose. Maybe he thinks she doesn’t love him 
enough. I heard a college girl weeping over 
that problem one night not so long ago. Be- 
lieve me, it’s real, not comic or silly, when it’s 
your own problem. 

Suppose a girl is going to be married, but 
discovers at the last minute that she loves some 
one else. What will she do? Go ahead with her 
wedding arrangements and lose some of the 
glory of living? Or cause a scandal by marry- 
ing the man she loves? That, with variations, 
is the problem of girls whom I know. It’s the 
theme of a tale which I sold to All Story. 

Suppose some one else has stolen the affec- 
tions of the man whom she loves. Is she going 
to be silly and mope, and let the other woman 
get away with it? Or is she going to wade 
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PUTTING THRILL INTO 
YOUR PULP LOVE STORY 


Myrtle Clay is the pseudonym for a writer 
whose stories are featured in_ All Story, 
Love Fiction Monthly, Ten Story Love, 
Complete Love and other magazines. 


right in, with her sleeves rolled up, and get 
him back for herself? A modern miss would 
try that, wouldn’t she? 

Maybe there are some big issues at stake, and 
she knows she’s going to be misunderstood, but 
honor demands that she take a certain course. 
So she takes it, fearing to lose the love of her 
man, yet knowing that she can’t do anything 
else. Remember the story of Queen Esther? 

Love stories are real stories to the underpriv- 
ileged, wishful, girls who read them. They help 
to solve their problems. They bring recreation 
by describing, vividly and luxuriously, sur- 
roundings which these readers can’t afford. 
They bring a thrill of romance to starved souls. 


Whatever else your story does, it must give 
a thrill. No matter how good your plot, you 
must put thrill into your writing of it. Read 
Ursula Parrott if you want to see how it’s done. 
When you find yourself getting lumpy in your 
throat and teary, study the passages you have 
read and try to discover the words and phrases 
that stirred your emotions. Read Elinor Wylie, 
Emily Dickinson, and Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
and see how they get their effects. Then don’t 
be ashamed to try for the same effects your- 
self. Just because you have a college education, 
must you feel ashamed of your emotions? 


Let’s say you’re writing a story on a theme 
which I recently used. A young nurse by the 
name of Mary Louise is in love with an interne 
who reveals to her that he is engaged to some- 
body else. Now, of course you could describe 
Mary Louise’s emotion very briefly in about 
these words: ‘“‘She knew that however badly she 
might feel at the moment, she would recover 
in time.” If you did it that way, however, you 
would be passing up a grand chance for heart 
throbs and thrills. 

Try feeling sorry for Mary Louise. Pretend 
that it’s your man who is walking out of your 
life. How would you feel? This is the way I 
felt: 


Fifty years from now, she wondered, would it 
even matter that a nurse had loved an interne, and 
that he hadn’t loved her? Fifty years from now, 
would she still be feeling this tearing aching pain 
when she remembered? They said that after a while 
you didn’t care. After a while even the most crushed 
heart mended itself. Mary Louise didn’t believe it. 
Her heart might beat; it might go on pumping the 
good red blood around; but she knew it would 
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never again soar with hope and hum with dreams. 
All that was finished. Over! Done! Before it had 
ever been, save in Mary Louise’s own secret mind. 


Pulp readers need advice, too, though not in 
large, obvious doses. But slip a little of it into 
your stories now and then. Like this: 

“I'd hate to be interested in a fellow who had so 
many women,” Jeffray murmured in her ear. “It’s 
no tribute to your discrimination. Cliff's got 
pouches under his eyes. And charm enough to sup- 
ply every ten-cent store in town. Gosh, Felicia, you 
ought to have more sense!” 

Make your readers believe that girls don’t 
have to pet or drink to be popular. Make them 
believe that men will like them better if they 
are natural, rather than slinky, sloe-eyed men- 
aces. Make them understand that the essence of 
feminine beauty is cleanliness, daintiness, grac- 
iousness, and kindliness. Make them believe in 
the things in life that need believing in. Love is 
surely the essence of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen. You believe in it, don’t 
you? Once you did, anyway. Make your readers 
believe in it, too. Love and faith and hope—try 
putting your belief in them into your stories. 
This is how I tried to do it in a story of mine 
which appeared recently in the Ten Story Love 
Magazine: 

Love wasn’t something that made you uneasy and 
unhappy and unsure of yourself. Love gave you 
strength and happiness and peace. Love made you 
feel at home with the man of your heart, not un- 
certain and timid . . . and she, silly baby that she 
was, had thrown all that away for a handful of 
glamour and a chance to get into a world she didn’t 
like and hadn’t any business in! 

Life is mostly a process of adjustment, of fit- 
ting the corners of your personality to the cor- 
ners of some one else’s. In the love story, that 
fitting process often resolves itself into battling. 
Verbal clashes, representing the clashing of 
ideals and ideas in life. Physical clashes. She slaps 
him because he is a cad. He spanks her because 
she is a spoiled brat. You know—you lap it up, 
too, when Clark Gable and Carole Lombard do 
it. And this example, from a story of mine in 
Love Fiction Monthly, shows how it may be put 
into writing: 

“You ought to be proud of yourself!’’ he ac- 
cused. “I came here to get men to help fight a fire. 
I waste time dancing with a feather-headed siren 
who can’t think of anything but a new thrill for 
herself! Now leave me alone! But here—”’ 

He grabbed her by her shoulders with hands that 
were like vises. He shook her, a little. 

“When you need a thrill, remember this.”” And 
bending, he kissed her roughly. Roughly, but oh, 
how tenderly! Natalie felt a surge of feeling such 
as she had never known before. His kiss was fire, 
and song, and beauty, and pain, all at once. His kiss 
was the thing that put a meaning to her life. . . . 

The scorn in his eyes had withered her. “You 
can’t even boil water! You'd be afraid of getting 
yourself scratched up.” 

“I would not, Mr. Smarty! Try me, and see!” 

“I’m going,” she defied him. “If you won't take 
me, I'll go alone.” 
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“You'll do nothing of the kind!’’ he raged. ‘Do 
you think I want to waste my time looking after 
you? Worrying about you? Yes, I said worrying. 
To you, I’m just a thrill, but to me, you're the wom- 
an I might have loved, had you been anything but 
a beautiful shell. You'll stay right here.” 


Of course you know that these two will 
eventually wind up in each other’s arms, as all 
true lovers should, but there’s a thrill in seeing 
them fight for a while. 

Keep your heroines attractive. And no matter 
how nasty they may act, their motives must 
be good. They’ve got to be potentially fine, so 
that when the fire of love has burned away the 
dross, there’ll be pure gold left. For example, I’ll 
quote a passage from a story of mine in Ten 
Story Love. 

She’d be so haughty and so bored and so grand 
in her gold dress and her gold slippers, with her 
golden hair piled high in a sophisticated coiffure, 
that her father would be sorry he had ever wanted 
her to come to this dance and mingle with the 
men from the Superior Mine. He’d be sorry he left 
her in care of Randall Nelson, that conceited, in- 
sufferable young mine superintendent, while he 
drove off to see Jed Marsh. 

Well, she wasn’t going to have a good time, and 
she wasn’t going to let her father have one, either! 
She would be so unreasonable and so disagreeable 
that he would be glad to send her back to finishing 
school, and to Todhunter. She had always managed 
to get what she wanted by sulking and pouting, 
and she was going to do it now. She wanted per- 
fume and flowers and silks—not dust and calico 
and furniture that fell apart with the dryness, when 
you tried to use it. 


But, later in the story she makes a discovery. 


“I could get along without money if I were with 
the right man. But not with you, Toddy. What 
would I do, when I was old and wrinkled, married 
to you? It was your position in society, or maybe 
your moustache, or something crazy like that.” 

After Todhunter had gone, Randall asked, “Did 
you discover some one who might love you if you 
had a wrinkle or two?” 

She faced him directly. 

“Would you?” she asked. 

Don’t let your heroes be average men—a little 
weak, a little thoughtless. They must be the stuff 
of heroes, clear through, proud, brave and ten- 
der. Stern, firm, broad-shouldered men; rocks 
to lean upon; shelters in stormy times; perfect 
foils for the capriciousness and fragile beauty 
of your heroines. 


There must be contrast to produce thrills— 
contrasts of character, contrasts of emotions. 
Loving while hating; laughter through tears; 
bravery with fragility. There must be conflict 
worked out to a satisfactory conclusion with 
the heroine in the hero’s arms, and the wedding 
bells getting ready to ring. 

If you can put a hero, a heroine, a conflict 
and a satisfactory denouement all together in 
four thousand words, or less—words that pack 
a thrill—you’ll have a story which may bring 
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LETS LOOK AT LETTERS 


| | . . . ByG. E. VALENTINE 


HE writing of good social letters may have 

become, like conversation, a lost art, but 

business letters are a very different matter, 
and, for the aspiring author, an art with which 
he needs to make himself thoroughly familiar. 


Letters are his personal representatives; they 
interview editors whom he will never see, gather 
material from places he can never visit, act as 
sales agent for his wares in half a dozen differ- 
ent markets at once. Obviously it is of para- 
mount importance to be able to write them 
well. 


When you consider that your letters will be 
taken as samples of all your work, you can see 
the need of making them neat and correct in 
every detail. Learn the proper forms and punc- 
tuation; center your letter well, with generous 
margins, on good grade white paper. Watch 
all details as closely as if each letter were an 
important manuscript. 


All these details, however, make up merely 
the appearance of a letter; the real working part 
is the message itself, and here, above all, we 
must choose with care what we write. I once 
sent a short manuscript to a magazine that had 
been running a series of short articles of similar 
type, expecting payment for it if accepted. Back 
came a letter from the editor saying that he 
liked my contribution, and would print it, but 
all other articles in the series had been written 
gratis, and he could offer no payment. My first 
disappointed impulse was to demand the re- 
return of the manuscript; my second to let it 
go, but write a nasty letter to the editor, which 
is always a very foolish thing for a writer to 
do. Fortunately, better sense prevailed, and I 
finally worked out a letter in which I tried to 
convey good-natured acceptance of what, after 
all, was no fault of the editor, plus just a touch 
of surprise and disappointment. It took several 
re-writings and a great deal of thought, but— 
when my article was published, a letter followed 
from that editor with a check for twelve dol- 
lars in it. Now wasn’t that letter worth while? 
For those who may be interested, here is ap- 
proximately the letter I turned out: 


Dear Mr.——————_- 


Your letter accepting my article, ‘“Tarara,” ar- 
rived today, and I am glad that you liked it. As I 
make a business of writing, I sort of look for pav- 
ment for any of my stuff that is printed, but shucks, 
a fellow can be too mercenary, and I'll be glad to 
have you publish the article gratis, as the rest of the 
series have been. 


Mr. Valentine is a Canadian school-teacher 
and free-lance writer for magazines, includ- 
ing Outdoor Life, Field & Stream, and Sports 
Afield. He has sold articles and fiction to 
various Canadian magazines, newspapers, 
anc church publications. 


G. E. Valentine 


With best wishes for your good department, 
Yours sincerely, 
G. E. VALENTINE. 


You might be surprised to learn how much a 
letter can do toward giving an editor a favor- 
able impression of you—or otherwise. So never 
annoy that busy man with a long rambling let- 
ter; write briefly and to the point. Don’t ask 
him a long list of questions; get the general in- 
formation on writing that you need from au- 
thors’ magazines and books, and when you 
really have something to ask a certain editor 
about his particular magazine, remember that 
the fewer the questions, the more likely you are 
to get a considered reply. 

Both long-winded letters and repeated inter- 
rogation marks are signs of an inexperienced 
writer; avoid them. Avoid sounding boastful, 
too; use that “perpendicular pronoun I” as lit- 
tle as possible. Don’t however, go to the other 
extreme and write too humbly and modestly; 
your letter doesn’t need to read like a confes- 
sion story. Thus don’t write, or imply: 


Please give me all the help you can, as I am a 
beginner and don’t know much yet about writing. 
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It is much better to say, 


As your field is new to me, I should appreciate 
any suggestions you may care to make. 


Be wary of sending letters with manuscripts 
at all. Many a novice accompanies every story 
or article that he sends out with some such a 
letter as this: 


I am submitting the enclosed article, “Pigs Jig on 
Vermont Figs,” which is approximately 300 words 
in length, for publication at your usual rates. I 
will certainly be pleased if you can find a place 
for it, but in case you cannot just now, I am enclos- 
ing a stamped self-addressed envelope for its re- 
turn. 

Yours truly, 
KATHLEEN HEMINGWAY. 


Now the title and length of your manuscript, 
as well as your name and address, should be at 
the top of its first page, anyway, the editor will 
see your return envelope, and he doesn’t really 
need to be told why you are sending him the 
manuscript; he can guess! So if that is all you 
have to say, you will save your own and the 
editor’s time by leaving out the letter entirely. 

However, there are many cases in which an 
article may well be accompanied by a sales let- 
ter, which should be composed very carefully. 
To write, 


I have put a lot of work on this article and feel 
that it is quite as good as many that have appeared 
in your magazine, 


is, of course, far more likely to accelerate an 
editor’s reach toward his pile of rejection slips 
than to retard it. But something like this is very 
much in order: 


As next August marks the 50th anniversary of 
the formation of the Arizona Rangers, I thought the 
enclosed article, “Rangers Don’t Ride for Nothing,” 
might appeal to you. I spent the last three sum- 
mers, also the winter of 1936-37, in Arizona, and 
became well acquainted with several of the Rangers, 
as well as seeing a good deal of their work at 
first-hand. The information in this article is 
backed by many hours of research in the Tucson 
libraries and in files of Rangers’ reports, and has 
been checked by Captain Gray and Major Morrison, 
commanders at Tucson and Phoenix respectively, so 
I think you will find it reliable. The gun-fights are 
accurate descriptions of actual happenings, and the 
amazing Don Martinez was a real character, as 
described. 


Here the timeliness of the article is pointed 
out (and it would be submitted not later than 
April to catch the August issue of the maga- 
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zine), proof is given of its authenticity, and a 
suggestion of its color and interest added. 
Which of the two letters would produce the 
better impression? 

In any letter of this type, be definite in your 
statements. This is one of the cardinal rules of 
letter-writing, and is applicable not only to 
sales letters, but also to the queries which you 
may send out from time to time. Never ask an 
editor if ‘“‘something on whale-fishing” might 
make an acceptable article; there are too many 
different slants on such a vague subject for it 
to mean anything at all. But if you say: 


Having spent all last summer and fall working 
on a whaling boat out of Seattle, I believe I could 
submit an interesting article giving the “inside 
dope” on the life of the ordinary sailors on such 
boats, and what whaling is like from their point of 
view, 


you'll get a prompt decision one way or anoth- 
er. You’ve given the editor something definite 
to go on. 

Be equally exact in stating just what you 
want when you write letters requesting infor- 
mation. A general query covers so much terri- 
tory that it is discouraging, but if you are defi- 
nite, you will usually get either what you want 
or a frank admission that it is not available, 
often with a suggestion as to where such infor- 
mation might be obtained. 

Remember that all your letters will reveal, 
almost as surely as a personal interview, your 
own personality. You can’t help it; if you try 
to hide behind stereotyped formalities, that in 
itself will show what kind of person you are. 
And you don’t want to help it, for although 
your personality will not please everybody, there 
are bound to be editors somewhere to whom it 
will appeal, just as it does to those people who 
are your friends. You may never meet any of 
those editors, but the acquaintanceships which 
you form with them through your letters will 
be of the utmost value to you. 

Accordingly, be as careful in composing each 
letter you write as you would be if meeting and 
interviewing its recipient face to face. Often- 
times a well-written letter will make all the 
difference between a rejection slip and one of 
those much nicer pieces of paper with “Pay to 
the order of —” printed on it. 

That is an enormous difference, as every writ- 
er knows only too well, so— give a little 
thought to letter writing. 
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This directory of American book publishers is brought up to date and published annually. Information 
given includes names of firms, addresses, the approximate number of titles issued per year, types of books 
published, preferred length limits, methods of remuneration, and the name of editor or officer in charge of buy- 
ing manuscripts. Publishers who have furnished incomplete information in all probability do not ordinarily 
consider submitted material. ‘‘Vanity publishers’—that is, racketeer concerns that publish at author’s ex- 

nse, without regard to merit of material—have been excluded. It is suggested that readers preserve this 
issue, and make corrections, as changes in the publishing field are noted in the Literary Market Tips depart- 
ment from month to month, until the next directory is published a year hence. 
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Abingdon Press (The), 150 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Religious, ethical, church school books; religious edu- 
cation texts; history, hymnody, philosophy. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties. John W. Langdale. 

_Algonquin Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New_York. Divi- 
sion of The Wise Book Co., Inc. Juvenile reprints. No new mate- 
rial wanted. 

Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston (35 titles yearly.) 
Textbooks for high schools and junior high schools. Royalties. 
Paul V. Bacon, editor-in-chief. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science (The), 3457 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. Works on political and social science. 

American Baptist Publication Society (The), 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (See The Judson Press.) 

merican Association for Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd St., 

New York. Adult education, non-fiction. 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. (200- 
225 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Royalties. W. 
W. Livengood. 

American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(20 te 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, reading courses, books 
on all aspects and tynes of library service. Does not invite 
general submissions. Royalties. E. O. Fontaine. 


American Mercury, Inc. (The), 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Paper-bound reprints. Paul Palmer. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, (5-10 titles yearly.) Technical and educational books on 
photography, photo engraving. Preliminary correspondence nec- 
Paeawt Outright purchase; occasionally royalties. Frank 

raprie. 

American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chi- 
cago. (10 to 15 titles yearly.) Technical books, all kinds. 
Outright purchase. James McKinney. 

American Tract Society, 7 West 45th St., New York. Religious 
books, translations, reprints (50,000-60,000); tracts (1000-1500 
words). Royalties, outright purchase, frequently author’s ex- 
pense. Edwin Noah Hardy, Dr. E. N. Hardy. 

_Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, O, (12 
titles yearly.) Law hooks. Royalties. George C. Trautwein. 

Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 10 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, reprints of poetry. 
drama. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. Write beiore 
submitting MSS, Freeman Champney, Mgr. 

Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. 
(General publishers.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, autobi- 
ography, memoirs, books on psychology, sociolugy, journalism, 
history. Juveniles; books for older boys and girls. Hymn 
books; books dealing with the drama; travel hooks. Textbooks. 
Royalties; occasionally outright purchase. Trade publications: 
Francis G. Wickware, John L. B. Williams, C. Gibson Schaeffer, 
Eds. Educational Dept.; Dana H. Ferrin, editor-in-chief; Fred- 
erick S. Pease, J1., Ed. Secondary school texts, Carl Van Ness. 
Hymn books, Caroline G. Parker. Medical, Ralph Steffens. 
Spanish, Juan Cabrera. 

Arcadia House, 7 E. 44th St., New York. (Affiliated with 
Godwin, Publisher.) Clean romantic novels, 65,000 words, Roy- 
alties. Sam Curl. 

Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 112 W. 46th St., 
New York. (10 titles yearly.) Texthooks on architectural art, 
textiles, interior decoration. Technical works, translations, ref- 
erence and standard works. Royalties, occasionally author’s ex- 
pense. W. M. McRostie. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly) Text-books, non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, 
social problems, recreation and physical topics. Royalties. S. 
M. Keeny. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (30 titles 
yearly.) (Publishes with Little, Brown & Co.) Novels (50,000 
to 000). Non-fiction; biography, history, essays, biology, 
inspirational books. Textbooks, short-stories, plays. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, 10 years and older. Royalties. Edward 
Weeks. 

Augsburg Publishing House, 425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(15-20 titles yearly.) Lutheran religious books. Considers 
MSS. but requires considerable time for decisions. Outright 
payment, occasionally royalties or author’s expense. Paul T. 
Martinsen. 

_ Augustin (J. J.) Publisher, 30 Irving Pl., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) American Indian, science, history non-fiction. 
12 to 15% royalties. 

Aurand Press, 900 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (4 to 6 titles 
yearly.) Pennsylvania history and socivlogy books. Royalties, 
outright purchase. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. 


Baker (Walter H.) Company, Inc., 178 Tremont St., Boston, 
Plays, platform readings, material for entertainment. Special 
day programs for schools. Royalties or outright purchase. 
_Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAllister St., San Francisco. (100 
titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties, outright purchase, some- 
times author’s expense. 


_ Bankers Publishing Co., 475 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (4 
titles yearly.) Banking and finance books. Keith F. Warren. 

Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law books, Out- 
right purchase or royalties. 

Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 3730 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 

land, O. (15 to 50 titles yearly.) Law texts, state statutes, 
digests, etc. Outright purchase. 
_ Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (20 to 30 
titles yearly.) Texthooks on physical education, health; works 
on leisure, recreation; pageants, folk dancing, music, health, 
games, novelties. Royalties. John Barnes Pratt, John Lowell 
Pratt, Alice W. Frymir. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 195 Fifth Ave., New York. College text- 
bouks, technical works. Royalties. A. W. Littlefield. 

Barrows (M.) & Co., 286 5th Ave., New York. (6 titles year- 

<)y) Home economics, nursing books. Royalties. H. Tanner 
sen. 


Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Roston, (12 to 15 titles 

« yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophical, ethical, educational, relig- 
ious texthooks, plays. Tvenile non-fiction, religious, educa- 
tional. Royalties or outright purchase. W. Forhes Robertson. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, (15 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile non-fiction 6 to 14 years, for school reading; 


« biography, history, travel, geography, agriculture, music, handi- 


craft, as applied to elementary grade schools. Schoolroom helps. 
Plays, entertainments, dialogues, games, cutouts. Royalties or 
outright purchase. J. C. Sindelar. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

= 296 Broadway, New York. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Single 
volume and encyclopedic law texts for all states, annotated 
statutes, form books, reports. 

Benziger Brothers, 12-14° W. 34th St., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Books for Catholics, any subject. 

Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n, 843 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
Evangelical books and tracts. Royalties, outright purchase, or 
author’s expense. Wm. Norton, Mgr. (Includes Moody Colport- 
age Library; Evangel Booklets.) 

Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. Non-fiction; science, agriculture, technical, medicine, den- 

™tistry, Se, chemistry, physics, biology, etc. Textbooks 
ag ents and graduate practitioners. Royaities. Horace G. 
nite. 

Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 3ist St., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Jewish fiction, juveniles, educational books, antholog- 
ies. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s expense. 

= Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Reprint 
editions of novels, non-fiction. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 
(75 titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, all types. Juve- 
niles; teen ages, 40,000 words up. Non-fiction, adult and juve- 

while; biology, travel, popular science, politics, sociology, re- 

lig'on, 60,000 words up. Texthooks for schools and grades. Law 
books. Royalties. General publications, Mrs. Jessica B. Man- 
non; text-books, Lowe Berger; law books, R. L. Moorhead. 

Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. Book-trade 
reference books and periodicals. 

Bradley (Milton) Co., Springfield, Mass. Juvenile books for 
supplementary reading, ages 7-15. Royalties. 

Bridgman Publishers, Inc., 145 4th St., Pelham, N. Y. (4 
titles yearly.) Textbooks on art education. Royalties; out- 
right purchase. Geo. B. Bridgman; E. C ridgman. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 524 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (50 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; teachers’ professional, Catholic re- 
igious. Textbooks for elementary, secondary schools, colleges. 
Royalties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (About 20 titles 
yearly.) Entertainment material, plays, recitations, special day 

material; especially full evening plays and novelty stunts. Out- 
right purchase. W. N. Bugbee. 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (75 to 100 titles 
early.) Law and law textbooks; anything pertaining to law. 

oyalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s expense, 

Cameron Publishing Co., Woodmont, Conn. (5 titles yearly.) 
Technical books dealing with motion and sound pictures, radio, 
television. Outright purchase. B. Norton. 

_ Carlyle House, 535 Sth Ave., New York. Novels, circulating 

eelibrary appeal (60,000-75,000), popular, sexy, modern. Non- 
fiction with popular appeal. Royalties. J. Irwin. 

Caspar, Krueger Dory Co., 772 N. Water St., Milwaukee. (80 
titles yearly.) Educational and technical works. Does not invite 
submission of MSS. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. (25-30 titles yearly.) 

@Wiction and non-fiction especially by Western writers; juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. J. H. Gipson. 

w Chemica) Publishing Co., 148 Lafayette St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, chemistry and technology. Royalties. 
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Clark (Arthur H.) Co., 1214 So. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Calif. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, history, travel, 
sociology, economics, Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or 
author’s expense. 

Clute (Willard N.) & Co., 5257 Hinesley Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. (2 to 3 titles yearly.) Technical works on botany. Does not 
invite submission of MSS. 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (50 titles 
yearly.) Adult non-fiction; biography, philosophy, inspiration, 
sociology. Textbooks. Non-denominational religious and theolog- 
ical hooks. Recreational books. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Pat Beaird. 

Collegiate Press, Inc., Ames, Ia. 
fiction, text- books, scientific, technical books. 
author’s expense. H. E. Ingle. 

_Collins (Wm.) Sons & Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York. (12 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; religious works; 
reprints. All published in Great Britain; no MSS. considered. 

Columbian Press, 1024 W. Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Reprint novels, 25-cent, paper covers, 75,000-90,000 words. 
Light fiction, crime and mystery. Royalties; down payment on 
account. H. H. Coleman, Pres. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. (80 
titles yearly.) Non-&ction, adult; biography, history, philos- 
ophy, philology, science, popular science, politics, sociology, 
education, religion; texthooks, games and yg er novel- 
ties. Royalties, or author’s expense. Charles G. Pro 

wealth Fund (The), Division of Publications, “41 E. 
57th St., New York. Books which are outgrowths of various 
programs of the Fund (public health, mental hygiene, legal 
research), and related fields. Occasional non-fiction manuscripts 
accepted. Graham R. Taylor, director. 

Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(6 to 12 titles yearly.) Educational works on biological science; 
textbooks; non-fiction. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 
W. S. Schaefer. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Novels, religious background 
(Lutheran). Religious and devotional books. Usually outright 
purchase. Does not solicit MSS. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(5 to 15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, text-books, technical books, 
translations. Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. 

Covici Friede, Inc., 425-435 E. 24th St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, educational works. Royalties. Rich- 
ard R. Smith. 

Coward McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction. uveniles. Royalties, sometimes outright purchase. 
Thomas R. Coward, ed.; Rose Dobbs, juvenile ed. 

Crime Club, Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York. (Affiliated with 
Doubleday, Doran.) (48 titles yearly.) Mystery novels, 60,000 
to 100,000 words. Royalties. J. W. Poling. 

Crofts (F. S.) & Co., 41 Union Square W., New York. (35 to 
40 titles yearly.) College textbooks. Royalties. F. S. Crofts. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 432 4th Ave., New York. (50-100 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; juvenile fiction, 50-100,000 
words. Royalties (10 to 15 per cent.) 

Crown Publishers, 444 4th Ave., New York. General classics, 
music, not timely subjects. Prefers books subject to illustra- 
tion. Royalties. E. Wartels. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. (16 titles 
your’) Juveniles, all types. Royalties or outright purchase. 
n. 


(12 titles yearly.) Non- 
Royalties or 


Davis (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. (10 to 20 
titles yearly.) Medical, nursing, scientitic, educational textbooks, 
technical works. Royalties. 

Day (The John) Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York. (20 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction. Poetry. Translations. Royalties. 
Richard J. Walsh, Pearl S. Buck. 

Daye (Stephen) Press, Brattleboro, Vt. (10 titles yearly.) 
New England non-fiction and ski material. Royalties. John 
Hooper. 

Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 titles year- 
ly.) Books on sport; fox hunting, racing, shooting, fishing (not 
athletics.) Sporting classics. oyalties, outright purchase or 
author’s expense. 

Devin-Adair Co. (The) 25 E. 26th St., New York. (5 titles 
yearly.) Religious books. Royalties; sometimes author’s ext 
pense. Fevin A, Garrity. 

Dial Press, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (28-40 titles yearly.) 
Serious novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000). Non-fiction, adult; 
biography, history, philosophy, science, fine arts, anthologies. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Grenville Vernon. 

Dietz Press, 100 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. (About 15 titles 
yearly.) Virginiana, Americana, anthologies. Royalties; some- 
ties speed expense. August L. Dietz. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels (70,000 up). Juveniles, ages 10 to 15. Non-fic- 
tion, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, essays, arts 
and crafts. Poetry; plays. Royalties, occasionally outright pur- 
chase. Dodd. 

Dodge Publishing Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. (35 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, translations (75,000 to 125,000 
words.) Royalties. Critchell Rimington. 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (25 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales. Re- 
prints. Gift books. Outright purchase. Does not solicit MSS. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. 49th St., New York. (250-300 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, textbooks, translations, 
poetry, reprints, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties, 
sometimes outright purchase. Harry E. Maule. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 179 N. Michigan Ave., Lg 
Commercial art, mechanical, technical books; practical books 
home study. Royalties. S. W. Drake. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (40 
titles yearly.) Plays, especially 3-act plays with one set, bal- 
anced cast or all men or all women. Readings. Outright pur- 
chase on acceptance, occasionally royalties. 


novels (30,000-60,000). 


~ travel, sociology, popular science. 
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Droke (Maxwell), Publisher, 1014 N. Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Material for public speakers, prepared by staff 
or specialists; will consider suggestions. Outright purchase, oc- 
casionally royalties. Maxwell Droke. 

Duke University Press, Durham, N.C. Scholarly works; m4 
ors and religious. Royalties or author’s expense. it. 

wire. 

_ Dutton (E, P.) & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. (150 
titles yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; mystery and 
detective fiction. Non-fiction; religion, travel, fine arts, bio- 
* graphy, memoirs, belles lettres, history, science, psycholo 

psychics, child culture. Poetry. Texthooks, technical wor s, 

translations, calendars, reference works. Juvenile fiction and 

non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. George Moreby Acklom. 


Eerdmans (William B.) Publishing Co., 234 Pearl St., N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (40 titles yearly.) Religious works—non- 
Juvenile fiction, 10,000-15,000. 

Royalties, sometimes author’s expense. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (30 titles yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments: plays for children and adults; oper- 
ettas, plays and entertainments for schools and churches. Out- 
right purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 

Europa Books, 916 South Blvd., New York. (2-3 titles yearly. ) 

~ Literature by outstanding authors and gifted “‘new Americans” 


of various racial groups, in their native tongues. Royalties. 
. Scheer. 
Falmouth Book House, Publishers, 12 Monument Squ., Port- 


land, Mee (10 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, plays, poetry, 
juvenile fiction. oyalties or author’s expense. Lawrence 
Darr Chapman. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction—philosophy, biog- 
raphy, social sciences. Poetry, short-stories, plays, translations. 

uvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. College textbooks. 

oyalties. John Farrar; textbooks, James Van Toor. 

Faxon (F. W.) Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. (6 titles yearly.) 
Indexes, bibliographies, library references, textbooks. Royalties. 
M. E. Bates. 

Financial Publishing Co., 9 Newbury St., Boston. (4 titles 

yearly.) Financial and statistical tables. Royalties. Charles H. 
Gushee. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 titles 

yearly.) Choral works, organ music, action-songs, entertain- 


* ments for schools. All classes of musical publications except 


popular. 

Fish (Andrew J.) & Co., Saftler Bldg., Whitman, Mass. Non- 
fiction, 50,000-100,000 words, on popular. science, non-contro- 
versial religion, social and economic problems; light, informa- 
tive travel books, etc. Royalties. M. L. Osborne. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 11 E. 38th St., New York. 

@One and 3-act plays, aaa minstrels, entertainments. In- 
vites submission of MS 

Follett Publishing ag 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Text- 

books; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties or outright 
purchase. D. W. Follett. 

Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. Technical 

* books; mathematics, physics, electrical engineering. No manu- 
scripts considered. Rollin L. Charles. 

Freethought Press Association (The), 317 E. 34th St., New 
York. Books on freethought and atheism. Invites manuscripts. 
Rates not stated. Joseph Lewis. 

French, (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. Plays for ama- 


™ teurs. Little Theatres, etc. Royalties or outright _ (De- 


mands reading fee for considering unsolicited MSS.) 
Friendship Press, 150 5th Ave., New York. (10 to 15 titles 


@ yearly.) Books on — friendship. Religious books. Juvenile 


fiction, ages 6 to 12, non-fiction; no fairy tales. Outright pur- 


Waguaite Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (40 to 50 
want at ovels; serious fiction of literary merit, (60,000 
words up). Non-fiction, adult; reference books, biography, 
Royalties. George W. 

Jones, Jr. 

~ Furman (Lee), Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Works of per- 

manent value. 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 200 5th Ave., New York. (50 
~ titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, 2000 words; cutouts, nov- 
~ elties, ideas. Outright purchase, occasionally royalties. A. 
Gabriel. 

Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York. 
(48 titles yearly.) (Affiliated with Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 
Reprint, non-fiction, juveniles. Few manuscripts purchased. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. H. B. Brownell. 

Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1406 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
(About 12 titles yearly.) Works on history, biography, Virgin- 
iana, the South. Royalties, sometimes author’s expense. Mark 

Rollins. 
Ginn and Company, 15 Ashbourne Pl., Boston. (150 titles 
@yearly.) Exclusively textbooks for schools and colleges. Roy- 
alties. E. N. Stevens. 

Glenn Publishers, 570 5th Ave., New York. Books on beauty 
and health. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, texthooks; history, law, English, foreign 
languages, science, mathematics, commerce. Specializes in texts 
and drill devices for elementary, high school, and college use. 
Royalties. H. A. Lerner. 

Godwin, Publisher, Inc., (Arcadia House) 7 E. 44th St., New 
York. (50 titles yearly.) Light fiction, sex novels; books of 
permanent value (65,000 up). Royalties. Prefers query. 

Goldsmith Publishing Co. (The), 711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Juvenile fiction, 8 to 16 years (45,000 to 50,000 words). Out- 
right purchase. T. B. Dunn. 

~ Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. (12 titles yearly.) Re- 
ligious books; poetry; plays, readings, novels. Adult and juve- 
nile non-fiction. Outright purchase or royalties. C. E. Brown. 
« Gotham House, Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (Up to 12 
titles yearly.) General publishers; emphasis on non-fiction, 


novels of high standard (up to 100,000.) Royalties. Coley B. 
Taylor. No unsolicited material wanted at present. 
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Gramercy Publishing Co., 444 4th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
=. 4 — novels, 60,000 words. Prefers synopsis first. 
iss / achs 


Green » Publisher, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (60 
wtitles yearly.) Novels, including Westerns; adult non-fiction; 
te ee psychology, science, education. Reprints. Royalties. 

Friedman. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Commercial education texthooks and articles. 
Royalties, outright purchase. C. I. Blanchard. 


_Greystone Press (The), 11 W. 44nd St., New York. (18-24 
titles yearly.) Novels of literary quality. Non-fiction; biog- 
raphy, history. Translations. Royalties. Denis Hendricks. 


Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Reprint adult fiction, Royalties. . Juergens, 


Hale (E. M.) and Co., 5193 Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Educational publishers. Text- 
books and work books; boys juvenile fiction for supplementary 
readers. Royalties. E. M. Hale. 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 116 Newbury St., Boston. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Principally non-fiction, adult and juvenile; 
biography, travel, art, philosophy, popular science. John 
Clapp. Royalties. 

Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(About 20 titles yearly.) Grammar and high-school textbooks. 

*Choral music for schools. Submit outline first. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Norman H. Hall. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. (120 
titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history, gen- 
eral literature. Children’s books. ‘extbooks, college and high 
schools. Royalties. 

Harlow Publishing Co., 217 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (25 titles yearly.) Law and school textbooks; non-fiction, 
history, philosophy, classics. Outright purchase or author’s ex- 
pense. Victor E. Harlow. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (250 titles 
yeariy.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, re- 
ligion, travel, biography, popular history, etc. Texthooks; gift 
books; translations; medical, business, industrial monographs. 
Poetry. Juveniles, all ages: fairy tales. E. F. Saxton, editcrial 
director. Juvenile editor, Miss Ida Louise Raymond; business, 
Ordway Tead; college textbooks, F. S. MacGregor; ‘highschool 
textbooks. R. . Pearson; religious, Eugene Exman; medical, 

Paul B. Hoeher. Royalties. 

Harter Publishing Co. (The), 2046 E. 71st St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Mrs. M. H. Kurtz. 

Harvard University Press, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(100 titles yearly.) Scholarly books, non-fiction in all fields. 
Royalties. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (80 titles 
eyearly.) Textbooks, technical works for schools, colleges. Roy- 

alties. Frank W. Scott. 

Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
(25 titles yearly.) Catholic non-fiction; biography, history, sci- 


ence, education, religion. Textbooks. Royalties or outright 
purchase. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc., 7 E. 49th St., New York. (Associated 


with Godwin, Publisher.) Distinctive fiction and non-fiction. 
Games and novelties. Royalties. Sam Curl. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, W., New 
York. (5 to 10 titles yearly.) Educational books. Textbooks— 
elementary and high school. Music. Royalties, occasionally out- 
right purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., Medical Book Dept., Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. Paul B. Hoeber, Jr. 


Holiday House, 225 Varick St., New York. (10 to 15 titles 
=.) Juveniles—fiction (few fairy tales), non-fiction, trans- 
ations, reprints. Royalties. Vernon A. Ives. 

Holt (Henry) & Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles. Non-fiction; hu- 
morous and serious, business. Poetry. High-school and coilege 

= texthooks. Royalties. Richard Thornton, president, trade Dept. ; 
— Loveland, high school Dept.; Thomas J. Wilson, college 
lept 

Hopkins (John H.) & Son, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. (24 titles yearly.) Novels, -fiction, juvenile fiction 
100,000 words. Royalties. Miss C. E. Weeks. 

Horizon House. 320 E. 45th St., New York. Novels and non- 
fiction of social significance and literary distinction. Text-books, 
religious works, poetry. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 
Eugene Foeldes. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 titles yearly.) 
Novels, all types. Non-fiction, serious and religious. Text- 

@ books, technical works, classical collections, reference works. 
Juvenile fiction and non- -fiction, ages 5 to 16. Royalties. Fer- 
ris Greenslet. 

Humphries (Bruce), Inc., 306 Stuart St., Boston. (100 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, text-books, religious works, plays, 
readings, poetry, translations; juvenile fiction. Royalties, occa- 
——_ outright purchase or author’s expense. Edmund R. 
rown 


International Publishers, 381 4th Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; history, philosophy, politics, 
‘sociology, education, economics, sociology; specializes in books 
from Marxian viewpoint. Translations. oyalties. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. (25 to 30 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, technical books. Edward M. Allen. Roy- 
alties. 


Jewish Publication of America, 225 S. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. a subjects. ovels. Non-fiction, adult and juve- 
nile. Textbooks: volumes of short-stories, poetry, plays; trans- 
lations, J uveniles; fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Prof. Isaac Husik. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Baltimore, 
Md, (35 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; scientific, history, pacnens 
science, political economy, medicine, general books. Does not 
solicit manuscripts. Royalties or author’s expense. 
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Jones (Marshall) Company, 212 Summer St., Boston. (10 to 
20 titles yearly.) Distinctive non-fiction; architecture, the 
crient, technical books, books that appeal to a special market. 
Prefers preliminary summary. Royalties. C. E. Verner, Manag- 
Director. 

Judd (Orange) Publishing Co., Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Agricultural, garden, handicraft works, text- 
books (20,000 words and up). Royalties; sometimes author’s 
expense. 

Judson Press (The), 1701 Chestnut St., Piitedsiohia. Pa. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Religious, theological, religious educational 
works, especially Baptist. Some fiction adapted to children and 
young people. Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s 
expense. Mitchell Bronk, 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, (15 titles 
yas? Dog books. Not in market for MSS, Royalties. Will 
udy 


Kaleidograph Press, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (15 to 20 
titles yearly.) Books on poetry and poetry writing; books of 
verse. Royalties or cooperative basis. Annual contest for poetry 
books. Whitney Montgomery. 

Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York. (50 wee 
yearly.) Novels and non-fiction. (80, - Juveniles (50,000 
Catholic religious, historical, philosophical works, snes 
Royalties or outright purchase. Arthur Kenedy. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (5 to 10 titles yearly.) 
Visual instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilton. 

Kinsey (H. C.) & Co., Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York. 
Novels, popular themes; non-fiction, 70,000 words or more. Roy- 
alties. H. C. Kinsey. 

Knight Publishers, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (24 titles 
yearly.) Novels; important non-fiction books, especially biog- 
raphies (60,000-200,000); translations; photographic books and 
pamphlets. Sidney Phillips. 

_ Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York. (75 
titles yearly.) Novels, high quality. Non-fiction, not too tech- 
nical, Poetry. Juveniles. Translations. Royalties. 


_ Laidlaw Brothers, 320 E. 21st St., Chicago; td 9th Ave., New 
York; 770 Mission St., San Francisco; Santa Fe — , Dallas, 
Tex.; 441_W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
gree Educational books. Royalties. Herbert F. 

wyers + ative Publishing Co. (The), Aqueduct Bldg. 
Rochester, N Y. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Law books prepared 
»y sta 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S.. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. Text- 
books; medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nursing, general scien- 
tific books. Does not invite unsolicited MSS. Royalties. W. D. 
Wilcox. 

Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
(10 to 20 titles yearly.) Books on hobbies and leisure, 20,000- 
25,000 words. Royalties or outright purchase. P. H. Phillips. 

Lippincott( J. B.) Company, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia. (75 
to 100 general titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles 
(25,000 to 75,000), up to 16 years; rarely fairy tales, Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile, all types. Textbooks. Specializes in biog- 
raphy, history, art, fiction, educational and medical works. 
Rarely poetry or essays. Royalties; occasional outright pur- 
chase. J. Jefferson Jones; B. Lippincott; H. West. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston. (85 titles 
yearly). Novels, juveniles, non-fiction. Also schoolbooks, legal 
works, medical books. Royalties. General literature, R. 
Eveditt; schoolhooks, James W. Sherman; legal, Arthur Duhig: 
medical, Dr. Michel Pijoan. 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 4th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, adult and juvenile (over 60,000 
words). Translations. Royalties. Arthur Pell. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 114 5th Ave., New York. (200 to 300 
titles yearly.) Novels, few, carefully selected. Juveniles, 6 to 
18 years; historical or present-day types. Textbooks. Non- 
fiction; biography, science, philosophy, travel, essays, technical 
and reference books. Plays; _ act comedies, 10 or 12 char- 
acters. Royalties. General MS E. E. Mills. College text- 
books, A. Walker. Elementary ee, William R. Crowley. 
Juveniles, Bertha L. Gunterman. Catholic books, Julia Kernan. 
Plays, G. M. Overacker. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. (20 
or more titles yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Novels 
(up to 100,000). Non-fiction; serious works. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. 

Louellen Publishing Co., 39 Union Squ., New York. (20-30 
titles yearly) Technical books on navigation; games, novelties. 
Outright purchase. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, La. (12 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, technical books. Royalties. 

Lutheran Book Concern, 55 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio. (20 
to 25 titles yearly.) es works; juvenile fiction. Outright 
purchase. . Bornbirer. 

Lutheran hahaa Board, Burlington, Iowa. (10 titles yearly.) 
Religious and scientific books, apologetics, translations. Royal- 
ties or author’s expense. R. Neuman, D. Litt., Box 573, Bur- 
lington, la. 

Lyons & C 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (15 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; supplementary reading books. Royalties or 
outright purchase. J. W. Carnahan. 


Macaulay Co. (The), 386 4th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
possess) Novels, popular themes. Juvenile fiction, non-fiction. 

iography; belles lettres; translations. Royalties, occasionally 
outright purchase. (Requires synopsis and sample chapters for 
preliminary consideration; do not submit complete MSS. unless 
requested.) 

Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (Over 500 titles 
yearly.) Books in every field. Novels (60,000 up), non-fiction 
(50,000. up), adult and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, 
scientific, religion, world problems. Textbooks; science. Verse, 
translations, classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, all ages; 
Royalties. Harold S. Latham, A. J. Putnam, Lois D. Cole. 
Ellen F. Shippen; Doris S. Patee, juvenile. 

Macrae, Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. (30 
titles peaits.} Novels. Juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, adult; 
biography, travel, nature. Gift books. Royalties or ou t 
purchase. Edw: 
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Malliet (Wendell) & Co., 209 W. 125th St., New York. Books 
and pamphlets on Negro problems; especially interested in de- 
veloping Negro talent. Novels, non-fiction, juveniles, poetry, 
translations, games, novelties, reprints. Royalties, outright 
purchase or author’s expense. A. M. Wendell Malliet, Pres. 


Manual Arts Press (The), 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 
Texthooks and reference books on industrial education, home 
economics, the arts, and handicrafts. Royalties. Chas. A. 
Bennett. 

McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Novels, literary quality. popular appeal, humor. 
Juveniles, ages 12 to 18: rarely fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile; biography, history, travel, popular science, includ- 
ing medicine. Royalties. T. R. Smit 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St. +» New York. (170 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult, science, social science; political 
science, agriculture, business, economics, engineering. Text- 
books. Royalties. 

McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (30 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Scientific, busi- 
ness, technical hooks, classical collections, dictionaries, mis- 
cellany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price. Margery McKay. 


McLoughlin Brothers, 64 Park St., Springfield, Mass. (80 to 
100 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fiction and non-fiction. 
Specializes in painting, toy, and linen : io in color. Outright 
purchase or royalties Edw. O. Clark, 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental Bide. Indianapolis. (100 
titles yearly.) Religious works, plays, pageants wed special days. 

ames, novelties. Outright purchase. P. A. Wood, Pres. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Company, 381 4th Ave., one York. (12 
to 50 titles yearly.) Elementary and high school textbooks. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Elsa Beust. 

Messner (Julian), Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York. Novels, 


high literary quality, popular appeal. Adult non-fiction. Juve- 
niles if exceptional. Royalties. Julian Messner. 

Metropolitan Press, 40 N. W. 9th St., Portland, Ore. (10 to 
15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction. Textbooks. Juveniles. (80,000 


words.) Royalties. 

Military Service Publishing Co., 100 Bldg.. Harris- 
burg, Pa. Military text-books and technical books. Royalties 
and outright purchase. B. A. Brown. 

Mill (M. S.) Co., Inc., 286 5th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Novels; light romance, detective stories, novels of the 
American scene. Reyalties. 

Minton, Balch & Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. 
with Putnam's.) 

Modern Age Books, 432 4th Ave., New York. Fiction, non- 
fiction, books of social significance. Royalties. 

Modern Library, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (16 titles 
yearly.) Reprints, anthclogies. No manuscripts considered. 

Morehouse-Gorham Co., 744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee. (50 titles 


(Associated 


yearly.) Episcopal religious literature. Religious education. 
Gift hooks. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. P. 
Morehouse. 


Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave.. New York. (50 
or more titles yearly.) Novels (60.000 up), literary and popu- 
lar; mystery stories. Non-fiction; biography, history, economics, 
— Translations. Little poetry. Few games and novelties. 

oyalties, outright purchase. Frances Phillips. 


Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine St., St. Louis. (35 titles 
yearly.) Medical. dental. pharmacy, nursing. psychology, sur- 
gery hooks; college texts on hiology. chemistry, bacteriology, 
health, psychology, etc. 10 per cent royalties, rarely author’s 
expense. Knahe. 

Mussey, (Barrows) Inc., 199 Sth Ave., New York. (20 to 40 
titles Saeaie.t Non-fiction (40.000 up); a few translations. Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties, sometimes outright pur- 
chase. Barrows Mussey. 


National Home_ Library 
Washington, D. C. (20 titles yearly.) 
Text-books. Poetry. Reprints. Juvenile fiction. 
words.) Outright purchase. Sherman F. Mittell. 

National Library Press, 110 W. 42nd St., New York. Hand- 
books on home-study subjects. Royalties. M. Fryefield. 

National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Vhiladelphia. 
Religious hooks, Ribles, Bible studies, biography, general works, 
Juvenile non-fiction, preferably Rible stories. Royalties, seldom 
outright purchase. [Tlarry V. Meyer. 

Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Texas. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, text-hooks, plays, readings. 


Foundation, Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Novels and non-fiction. 
(60,000- 100,000 


Poetry, translations. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties 
or author’s expense. Joe O. Naylor. 
Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 titles 


yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; fairy tales. 
Religious works. Texthooks for supplementary reading, college 
~ classical collections. Dictionaries, encyclopedias. Roy- 
alties. 

Newson & Company, 72 Sth Ave., New York; 4620 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. (10 titles yearly.) Textbooks, supplemen- 
tary readers, teachers’ hooks. Royalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 61 Cliff St., New York. Books 
on labor, Socialism, and allied subjects. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Debates, public speaking, anthologies. 
Textbooks; English, ethics, geography, hygiene, 4 
teachers’ helps. Royalties; sometimes outright purchase 
Kendrick Noble, Pres. and Treas. Stanley R. Noble, Vise Pred, 
and Asst. Treas. 

Northwestern Press (The), 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entertainment material; plays for —_ -school, college, societies, 
gee general amateur production. utright “purchase. M. 
rings. 

Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
Novels. Non-fiction; psychology, philosophy, Col- 

ege texthooks; scientific books. W. . Norton; M. D. Herter 
Norton; Helen Lincoln, Asst. 


Oliver Ditson Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Music 
publications, text-books, plays, readings, etc. 
right purchase. 


Royalties or out- 
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Oxford Book Company, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York. Con- 
cise high-school text hooks, visual aid texts, review books, drill 
hooks, work-hooks, educational devices. Invites submission of 
MSS. Royalties or outright purchase. Milton Elson. 

Oxtord University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, music, medicine. Texthooks, 
classical collections. dictionaries. Rihles, Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction Royalties. or outright purchase, or author’s ex- 
pense. Dr. Howard F. Lowry, general editor; J. B. Orrick, 
trade hooks; Eunice Blake, juvenile. 


Paebar Co., Inc. (The), 220 W. 42nd St., New York. Non- 
fiction; text-hbooks, religious, poetry. 

Page (L. C.) & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston. (15 titles yearly.) 
Novels (60,000-80,000 words), literary quality, popular appeal, 
uplift. Non-fiction (40,000 words up), library or special promo- 
tional appeal; political or social history, handicraft, inspirational, 
self-help, popular economics, popular informative value. Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction (30,000 words up), educational or 
library appeal. No verse, collections of short-stories, or fan- 
tastic material. Royalties or outright purchase. Edwin P. Guy. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. Ist St., Dayton, Ohio. (50 titles 
yearly.) Plays, entertainments, especially 3-act comedies fcr 
high-schools, clubs; stunts for high-school assembly. Outright 
purchase. Blanche Paine Elliott. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia. (30 
to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 words up), all types. Non- 
fiction; travel, biography, history, science, education, business, 
sports. Text-books. Plays, entertainments. Juveniles, 7 to 15 
years (45,000 to 80,000); rarely fairy tales. Royalties or out- 
tight purchase. F. W. Shoemaker. 

Phoenix Press, 444 4th Ave., New York. (60 titles yearly.) 
Ranch Western novels, romances, sophisticated love novels, 
mysteries, (no first person), 60,000 words. Prefers synopsis 
first. Outright purchase. E. Wartels. 


Pitman Fubliching Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (100 titles 


) Textbooks; scientific, technical, arts-and-crafts, voca- 
tional, commercial, gducational, business; technical works. 10 
per cent royalties.’ Geo. H. H. Lamb, Ed.-in-Chief. 


Platt & Munk Co. Pex. Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. (15 
to 30 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, non- nasi — up to 12, 
Educational books. Outright purchase. A. H. 

wi, sell Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 2. New York. 
Popular science books. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Sth Ave., New York. (100 to 150 titles 
yearly.) College and high school texthooks in fields of lileral 
arts, sciences, commerce. Legal and quasi-legal hooks; loose- 
leaf tax and legal services. Business hooks. Royalties. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The Westminster 
Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Issues only planne 
hooks in connection with educational program. Park Hays Mil- 
ler, editor. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (20 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; literary criticism, philosophy, science, art, govern- 
ment, economics, history. Royalties, occasionally author’s ex- 
pense. Joseph A. Brandt, director; Frank D. Halsey, Asst. 
director, 

_Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York. (5 
titles yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. 10 per cent 
royalties. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 to 
150 titles yearly.) Novels, all types (60,000 words up. Non- 
fiction; travel, science, biography, exploration, etc. College 
texthooks. Successful New York plays. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties. Kennett L. Rawson. (Associated with 
Minton, Balch.) 

Pyramid Press (The), 55 W. 42nd St., 


New York. (15 titles 


yearly.) Novels and non-fiction; textbooks, religious works, 
poetry; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. L. R. Bur- 
roughs. 


Rand McNally & Co., 534 S. Clark St., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Texthooks. 
Royalties, outright purchase, occasionally author’s expense. 
Texthook and educational publications, C. B. Ulery. Juvenile 
and general, B. B. Tlarvey. 

Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (60 titles 
yearly.) Limited editions. Non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction. Royalties. Sax Commins. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly.) Adult non-fiction. Graduation and = memory hooks. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Elizabeth Laing. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
(1 to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, religious (mostly 
Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 

Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, (10 to 
12 titles yearly.) exthooks, technical works _on_ chemistry, 


F. M. 


physics, architecture and drawing. Royalties. urner, 
Kenneth Reed. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Novels, Juvemles. Travel and religious works, Text- 


bocks. Royalties 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Novels, 
high-grade. Non-fiction; public affairs; social and natural science, 
history, biography. High-grade juveniles. Eugene Reynal; Cur- 
tice Hitchcock, Barry Benefield. Royalties. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St.. New York. (50 titles 


yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psychology, education, husi- 
ness, technical engineering, industrial, aeronautical text-books. 
Royalties. 


Round Table Press, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (10 
to 12 titles yearly.) Religious novels and non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile (40,000-100,000 words). Victor W. Knauth. Royalties; 
occasionally author’s expense. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore, Md. 
Educational works, business texthooks, reference works; book- 
mnening. typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, etc. Roy- 
alties. Chas. G. Reigner, Pres. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (25 
titles yearly.) Textbooks for elementary and high schools. Sup- 
plementary reading for school use—informational non-fiction. 
Teaching aids. Plays for amateur production, full-length and 
one-act. Royalties or outright purchase. Edward M,. Tuttle; 
Lee Owen Snook, drama department. 
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Saalfield | Co., Akron, Ohio. Juveniles, Does not in- 
vite submission of MSS. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 11 Park Place, New York. (10 titles 
textbooks; history, geography, education. 
oyalties. F. X. Sadlier. 

Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston. (10-12 
titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. E. B. Blackburne. 

Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 
(50 titles yearly.) Texthooks; medicine, surgery, veterinary, 
dentistry, nursing, science, physical education. Royalties. 
R. W. Greene. 

Schirmer (G), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music and edu- 
cational books on music. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. + vue Ave., Chicago. Text- 
books. Royalties. Gilbert W. Kelly. 

Scott (Wm. R.), 224 W. 11th St., New York. (5 titles yearly.) 
Novels, non-fiction, plays, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. (Roy- 
alties. Wm. R. Scott; Margaret Wise Brown, juvenile editor. 
_Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. (200 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000-150,000). (30,000-80,000) . 
Non-fiction, adult; serious, religious. Textbooks. Short-story 
collections. Verse. Royalties. 

Seearcy Press, 995 Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. _ Detective- 
mystery, sophisticated novels. Send synopsis first. Games, con- 
tests, novelties, clever greeting-card illustrations. Royalties. 
Kamyilla Clarke. 

Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (30 titles yearly.) 
Catholic religious, historic, biographical, philosophical works. 
Juvenile. Royalties. Marigold Hunt. 

Sheridan House, 386 4th Ave., New York. (20 titles yearly.) 
(Affiliated with Lee Furman). Novels and non-fiction, 65,000 
words and over. Royalties. Tom Davin. 

Sherwood Press (The), Box 552 Edgewater Branch, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Text-books; technical hooks of 
all kinds, particularly scientific and engineering. Also books of 
general interest on specialized subjects. Royalties and outright 
purchase. L. R. Dennison. 

Silver Burdett Cone 45 
books for schools and college. 
son, Ed. in Chief; Chas. E. Griffith, Music Ed. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. C 30 Church St., New York. (3 
or 4 titles yearly.) Technical hooks on rail and marine trans- 
portation, carpentry and building. Royalties, occasionally author’s 
expense. E. W. Shimmons. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary quality ; exceptional mystery and 
detective. Especially interested in first novels. Non-fiction 
adult; building construction; biography, adventure, autobiography. 
Juvenile. Games, novelty books. Translations. Royalties. 
Quincy Howe. 

Smith (Richard R.), 120 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Gen- 
eral publisher. Novels, non-fiction, text-hooks, poetry, games; 
juveniles (considers fairy tales). Royalties. 


South Western Publishing Co., 350 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco. Business text-hooks. 

Stackpole Sons, 250 Park Ave., New York City. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels—American background. Non-fiction; biography, 
economics, belles lettres; Juveniles; textbooks; translations. 
Royalties. William Soskin. Write before submitting MSS. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. (25 
titles yearly.) Text and reference beoks; scholarly works, all 
types fiction, verse, plays. Royalties; occasionally author’s 
expense. m. Il. Davis, editor. 

Stechert (G. E.) & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York. Science 
works; foreign publications in all languages. 

Stokes (Frederick A.) Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction, all types. Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Standard royalties and 
terms. H. W. Stokes. 

Story Book Press (The), 2314 Greer St., Dallas, Tex. (12 
titles yearly). Novels, religious books, poetry, juvenile fiction. 
Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. Paul L. Heard. 

Story Press (The), 432 4th Ave., New York. (Associated with 
Harper & Bros.) (12 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, transla- 
fons of outstanding merit. Royalties. Whit Burnett; Martha 

oley. 

Studio Publications, Inc. (The), 381 4th Ave., New York (25 
titles yearly). Finely illustrated works on fine arts, applied 
and decorative art, ae and industrial design. 
ation by agreement. F. A. Mercer. 

Sun Dial Press, An W.. 49th St., New York. Division of 
Dosbiodes, Doran & Co. Reprints. 

Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 161 8th 
Ave,. N. Nashville, Tenn. (20 titles yearly.) Religious non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textbooks, novels. Royal- 
ties. John L. Hill. 

Suttonhouse, Ltd., Publish 737 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (25 to 50 titles yearly.) Adult and juvenile 
novels (some fairy stories.) and non-fiction, text books. Royal- 
ties, sometimes author’s expense. Richard F. Carlyle, editor. 


Thomas (Charles C.), Publisher, 220 E. Monroe St., a ringfield, 
Ill. (20 titles yearly.) Medical and scientific works. oyalties. 

Three Sirens Press, 104 5th Ave., New York. (15 to 20 titles 
yearly.) Plays, poetry, translations, reprints, juvenile fiction. 
Outright purchase. (Also llustrated Editions Co.) 


University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. Scientific 
papers by faculty members. Serious works of scholarly nature 
considered from general authors. Royalties; occasionally author’s 
expense. Samuel T. Farquhar. 


University of Chicago P 


E. 17th St., New York.) Text- 
Royalties. Robert D. William- 


5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. (90 


titles yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophy, law, philology, science, 
popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, busi- 

ness, religion. Textbooks. Juvenile religious hooks. Royalties 

of expense. A. Bean, Mgr.; Gordon J. Laing, 
itor. 
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University of Minnesota Press, 100 Weshrook Hall, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, (20 titles yearly.) College texthooks, contributions 
to literature and knowledge. Juvenile non-fiction. Translations. 
Royalties, subsidy, or author’s expense. M. S. Harding. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. (25 
to 35 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, all types, especially Southern 
history, biography, social studies. Royalties or author’s ex- 
pense. W. T. Couch. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (8-15 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; Americana, Indian history, petroleum en- 
gineering science, social sciences. Royalties. Savoie Lottinville. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia. (About 30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction. Royalties. 
Phelps Soule, Mer. 

University Publishing Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. Text- 
books; non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Elsie Smith Parker. 


Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction, adult; biography, history, travel, a science, music, 
politics. Juvenile fiction. Reprints. Roya ties. James Henle. 


Van Nostrand (D.) Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York. (30 
titles yearly). College textbooks; business, engineering, sci- 
entific, technology. E. M. Crane. 

Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Novels, high literary standard. Non-fiction, 
adult, all types. Translations. Juvenile books (15 titles yearly.) 
Royalties. D. Zablodowsky. 


Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco. (5 titles yearly. _— books. Harr Wagner. Does not 
invite submission of MS 

Warne (Frederick) & 
Juveniles. Fiction and non- fiction, fairy stories. 
fiction. Royalties. 

Washburn (Ives), Inc., 39 W. 57th St., New York. (12 titles 
yearly.) Novels, serious works, memoirs. Non-fiction. Royal- 
ties. Ives Washburn, Pres. 

Webb Book Publishing Co., 59 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Practical farm and vocational looks; textbooks in agriculture: 
bocks of general interest, To jan to the Middle West. Cor- 
respondence relating to MSS. welcomed; prefers synopsis or 
outline in advance. Royalties or purchase. Paul C. Hillestad. 

Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 336 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Text-hooks, trade technical works. Royalties. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. Elemen- 
tary textbocks. Royalties, or outright purchase. E. E. Wheeler. 
Does not solicit MSS. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago. be - to 30 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 6 to 16; 
no fairy tales or verse. Outright purchase or royalty. Does not 
invite manuscripts, due to over-supply. F. D. Knapp. 

Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis. (Many titles yearly.) 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; drawings for children’s books, 
games. Royalties or outright purchase. S. E. Lowe. 

_ Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Trade divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Co.) Non-technical science, economics, 
biography, travel, history, and all other fields of non-fiction. 
Prefers query in advance. Royalties. Hugh J. Kelly, publishing 
director. 

Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. (10 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fictron (40,000 to 50,000). Semi-educational 
or semi-supplementary reading. Non-fiction, adult and_ juvenile, 
history, travel, inspirational, religious. Gift books. Royalties. 
_Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Technical books; science, engineering, busi- 
ness, etc. Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Company, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, (10 
titles yearly.) Religious novels (over 50,000), any type. Dis- 
tinctive non-fiction, preferably religious. Juveniles. A 
Royalties. Llewelyn Jones. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., (The), Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (30 titles yearly.) Research works; science, 
agriculture, education, medicine, hiology, bacteriology, chemistry, 
psychology, nature. Royalties. E. F. illiams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 960 University Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Bibliographical works for libraries and hook 
sellers; reference hooks for dehaters. Royalties. H. W. Wilson. 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. Juvenile 
non-fiction. Text-books; religious works; biography; gift books; 
games. Royalties. W. G. Kimmel. 

Wise (Wm. H.) Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. Educational 
classics, standard sets. 

Wise Book Co., Inc., (The) 381 4th a New York. Juve- 
niles. Does not consider submitted MS 

Wise-Parslow Co., 381 4th Ave., or York. Division of the 
Wise Book Co., 

Wood (Wm.) & Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Balti- 
more. Division of The Williams & Wilkins Co. Medical books. 
Royalties. E. F. Williams. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
School and college textbooks. Royalties. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Non- 
fiction on international affairs. Royalties. 

World Syndicate Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Ribles, dictionaries, Shakespeare, atlas, diaries, encyclop- 
edia. Buys original MSS. for ay, fiction books, ages 10 to 
16.. Outright purchase Ss oe ties. Lillian C. Zevin. Does not 
invite submission of 


Co., Inc., 79 Madison Ave., New York. 
Adult non- 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. (30 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, economics, 
government, sociology, art, literature, re igion, science. Occa- 
sional volumes of poetry, drama. Royalties, occasionally out- 
right purchase or author’s expense. Eugene A. Davidson. 


Zondervan Publishing House, 815 Franklin St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids, _— (30-40 titles yearly.) Religious books. Royalties, 
P. J. and B. D. Zondervan. 
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NOVELS 


Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Arcadia House 
Atlantic Monthly Press 


Co. 


Carlyle H 
Caxton Ltd. 


Crime Club, Inc. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co. 
Day (The John) Co. 

Dial Press, Inc. 


Falmouth Book House 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Furman (Lee), Inc. 
Godwin Publisher, Inc. 
Go' House, Inc. 
Gramercy Pub. Co. 
Publisher, Inc. 
Greystone Press (The) 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


arper 
Hiliman-Curl, 
Holt (Henry) 
opkins (John H.) & Son, Inc. 
Horizon House 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
International Publishers 


Kinsey (H. C.) & Co. 
Knight Publishers, Inc. 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Liveright Pub. Corp. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Macaulay Co. 

Macmillan Co. (The) 
Macrae, Smith Co. 

Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
Messner Inc. 

Mill (M.S.) Co. 

Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 

Nat’] Home Lib. Foundation 
Norton (W. W.) & Co. 


Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 


Scott (Wm. R.) 

Scribner’s ) Sons 
Sheridan House 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

Stackpole Sons 

Stokes (F. A.) Co. 

Story Book Press 

Vanguard Press 

Viking Press, Inc. 


Washburn (Ives), Inc. 
Willett, Clark & Co. 


GAMES-NOVELTIES 


Columbia Univ. Press 
Barnes (A. $.) Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Bradley (Milton) Co. 
Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co. 
Gabriel wenden Sons & Co. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc. 

Leisure League of America, Inc. 
Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
McKay (David) Co. 
McLaughlin Bros. 

Meigs Pub. Co. 


Seearcy Press 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Whitman acy Co. 
Winston (John C. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL 


AND INDEX 
Listing Publishers Interested in or Specializing in Various Types of Book Publications. 
Publications. 


Consult the preceding Handy Market List of Book Publishers for detailed requirements 
vve 


NON-FICTION 


(Biography, Memoirs, Travel, 
Sociology, Economics, History, 
Fine Arts, Povular Sciene, 
Belles-Lettres, Etc.) 


Amer. Assn. for Adult Ed. 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Association Press 

Atlantic Monthly Press 
Augustin (J. J.) Publisher 
Aurand Press 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Clark (Arthur H.) Co. 
Cokesbury Press 
Collegiate Press, Inc. 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Cornell Univ. Press 
Covici-Friede, Inc. 
Coward McCann, Inc. 
Crowell (T. Y.) Co. 
Crown Publishers 


Day (The John) Co. 
Dial Press, Inc. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Duke Univ. Press 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 


Falmouth Book House 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Fish (Andrew J.) & Co. 
Funk & Wagnalis Co. 
Furman (Lee), Inc. 


Gotham House, Inc. 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 
Greystone Press (The) 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 

Harvard Univ. Press 
Hillman-Curl, Inc. 

Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Hopkins (John H.) & Son 
Horizon House 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 


International Publishers 


Johns Hopkins Press 
Jones (Marshall) Co. 


Kinsey (H. C.) & Co. 
Knight Publishers, Inc. 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 


Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Liveright Pub. Corp. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Louisiana State Univ. Press 


Macaulay Co. 

Macmillan Co. (The) 
Macrae, Smith Co. 

Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
Messner (Julian), Inc. 
Metropolitan Press 


Mussey (Borrows), Inc. 


Nat’! Home Lib. Foundation 
Naylor Co. 

New York Labor News Co. 
Norton (W. W.) & Co. 


Oxford Univ. Press 


Paebar Co. 

Page (L. C.) & Co. 
Penn Puh. Co. 
Princeton Univ. Press 
Putman’s (G. P. ) Sons 
Pyramid Press 


Random House, Inc. 
Reilly & Lee Co. 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 
Scott (Wm. R.) 
Scribner's (Chas.) Sons 
eed & Ward 
Sheridan House 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Smitn (Peter) 
e 


Stanford Univ. Press 
Stokes (F. A.) Co 
Story Book Press 
Story Press (The) 


Univ. of Calif. Press 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ, of Minn. Press 
Univ. of N. Carolina Press 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press 
University Pub. Co. 
Vanguard Press 

Viking Press, Inc. 
Warne (Fdk.) & Co. 
Washburn (Ives), Inc. 
Whittlesey House 

Wiide (W. A.) Co. 
Willett, Clark & Co. 
Wilson (H. W.) Co. 
World Peace Foundation 
Yale Univ. Press 


Vv 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Amer. Photographic Pub. Co. 

American Technical Society 

Architectural Book Pub. Co. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

Cameron Pub. Co. (Motion Pic- 
tures & Radio) 

Caspar, Krueger Dory Co. 

Cornell Univ. Press 

Derrydale Press (Sport) 

Drake (F. J.) (Mechanical) 

Franklin & Charles (Engin’g) 

Harper & Bros. 

Houghton Mifflin Co, 

International Textbook Co. 

Jones (Marshall) Co, 

Judd (Orange) Co. 

Judy Pub. Co. (Dogs) 

Knight Publishers, Inc. 
(Photographic) 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

Louellen Pub. Co. (Navigation) 

Louisiana State Univ. Press 

Manval Arts Press 

McKay (David) Co. 

Military Service Pub. Co. 

Popular Science Pub. Co. 

Sherwood Press 

Simmons Boardman Pub. Corp. 

Stechert (G. E.) & Co. 

Univ. of anne Press 

Webb Book Pub. Co. 

Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc. 


Vv 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


American Library Assn. 
Faxon (F. W.) Co. 
Wilson (The H. W.) Co. 


ART—ARCHITECTURE 


Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Bridgeman Pubs., Inc. 
Dial Press 
Drake ) & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) Co. 
Jones (Marske) Co. 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Princeton Univ. Press 
Reinhold Pub. Corp. 
Studio Publications 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Yale Univ. Press 


v 


GIFT BOOKS 


Donohue (M. A.) & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 

Macrae Smith Co. 
Reilly & Lee Co. 
Winston (John C.) Co. 


The Author & Journalist 


BOOK MARKETING CHART 


JUVENILES 


(*Indicates: Will Consider 
Fairy Stories) 
Abingdon Press (The) 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Beacon Press (The) 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Benziger Bros, 
Bloch Pub. Co. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co. 
Bradley (Milton) Co. 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Coward McCann, Inc. 
Cupples & Leon Co. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Donohue (M. A.) & Co.* 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Falmouth Book House 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Follett Pub. Co. 
Friendship Press 
Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co. 
Goldsmith Pub. Co. 
Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
Hale (E. M.) Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros.* 
Harter Publishing Co. 
Holiday House* 
Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Hopkins (John H.) & Son 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer.* 
Judson Press (The) 
Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons 
Knopf (Alfred A.) Inc. 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Liveright Pub. Corp. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Lutheran Book Concern 
Macaulay Co. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Macrae, Smith Co. 
Malliet (Wendell), & Co. 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
McKay (David) Co. 
McLoughlin Bros, 
Messner (Julian), Inc. 


Metropolitan Press 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
Mussey (Barrows), Inc. 


Natl. Home Lib. Foundation 
National Pub. Co. 

Naylor Co. 

Nelson (Thos.) & Sons* 


Oxford Univ. Press 


Page (L. C.) & Co. 
Penn Pub. Co, 
Platt & Munk Co. 
Putnam’s (G. P.) 
Pyramid Press 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
Random House 

Reilly & Lee Co.* 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. Inc. 
Saalfield Publishing Co. 
Scott (Wm. R.) 

Scribner's (Chas. ) Sons 
Sheed & Ward 

Simon & Schust 

S. S. Board, Se. B Baptist Conv. 
Stackpole Sons 


Suttonhouse Ltd.* 
Three Sirens Press 


Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Minnesota Press 
University Pub Co. 


Vanguard Press, The 
Viking Press 

Warne (Fdk.) & Co.* 
Whitman (Albert) & Co. 
Wilde (W. A.) Co. 
Willett, Clark & Co. 
Winston (John C.) & Co. 
Wise Book Co., Inc. 
Ww Syndicate 


Pub. Co. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


Allyn & Bacon 

American Book Co. 

Amer. Library Assn. 

Antioch Press (The) 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc 
Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Association Press 

Atlantic Monthly Press 


Barnes (A. S.) & Co. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 


Cokesbury Press 
Collegiate Press, Inc. 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Comstock Pub. Co. 
Cornell Univ. Press 
Croft’s (F. S.) & Co. 


Davis (F. A.) Co. (Medicine) 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 


& Inc. 
axon (F. W.) 
Follett Pub. 


Globe Book Co. 
Gregg Pub. Co. (Commercial) 


Hale (E. M.) & Co. 
Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harlow 


per & B 
Heath (D. C. ) 
lerder (B.) Book (Catholic) 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc. 
Holt & Co. 
Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 


Judd (Orange) Pub. Co. 
Keystone View Co. 


Laidlaw Brothers 

Lea & Febiger 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 


Macmillan Co. (The) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Merrill (Chas. E.) Co. 
Metropolitan Press 
Military Service Pub. Co. 
Mosby (The C. V.) Co. 


Natl. Home Lib. Foundation 
National Library Press 
Naylor Co. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons 
Newson 

Noble & Noble 

Norton (W. W.) & Co. 


Oxford Book Co. 
Oxford Univ. Press 


Paebar Co., Inc. (The) 
Penn Pub. Co. (The) 
Pitman Pub. Corp. 
Prentice Hall, 
Putnam's -) Sons 
Pyramid 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Ronald Press Co. (The) 
Rowe (The H. M.) Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 


cott, Foresman & Co, 
Scribner's (Chas.) Sons 
jeearcy Press 
Sherwood Press 

Silver Burdett Co. 
South Western Pub. Co. 
Stackpole, Sons 
Stanford Univ. Press 


Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Minn, Press 
Univ. Publishing Co. 


Van Nostrand (D.), Inc. 


Wagner (Harr) Pub. Co. 
Webb Book Pub. Co. 
Wetzel Pub. Co. 
Wheeler Pub. Co. 
Winston (John C.) Co. 
Wise (Wm. H.) Co. 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS, 
READINGS, ETC. 


Antioch Press 

Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Baker (Walter H.) & Co. 
Barnes (A. S.) Co. 

Beacon Press (The) 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Bugbee (The Willis N. ) Co. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Dramatic Pub. Co. 

Droke (Maxwell) Publisher 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
Falmouth Book House 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Fischer (J.) & Bro. 
Fitzgerald Pub. Corp. 
French (Samuel) 

Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Meigs Pub. Co. (Religious) 


Northwestern Press 


Paine Pub. Co. 
Penn Pub. Co. 
Putnam’s (G. Sons 


Random House, Inc. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Scott (Wm. R.) 
Three Sirens Press 


POETRY 


Antioch Press 


Day (The John) Co. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co, 


Falmouth Book House 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 


Harper & Bros. 
Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 


Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 


Kaleidograph Press 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 


Macmillan Co. (The) 
Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
Nat’! Home Lib. Foundation 
Naylor Co. 


Paebar Co., Inc. (The) 
Pyramid Press 


Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Story Book Press 


Three Sirens Press 
Willett, Clark & Co. 
Yale Univ. Press 


v 


LAW AND LEGAL 
BOOKS 


Anderson (The W. H. Co.) 


Bancroft-Whitney Co. 

Banks & Co. 

Banks-Baidwin Law Pub. Co. 
Bender (Matthew) & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Callaghan & Co. 
Harlow Pub. Co. 


Lawyers Co-Op. Pub. Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Ronald Press Co. (The) 
v 


MUSIC AND MUSIC 
TEXTBOOKS 


Appleton Century Co. 
Barnes (A. S.) Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Crowell( Thos Y. ) Co. 
Crown Publisher: 


Fischer (J.) & Bro. 
Hall & McCreary Co. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc 


Oliver Ditson Co. 
Oxford Univ. Press 


Schirmer (G.), Inc. 
Silver Burdett Company 


Vanguard Press 


TRANSLATIONS 


Antioch Press 

Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Columbia University Press 
Cornell Univ. Press 


Day (The John) Co. 
Dodge Pub. Co. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Harper & Bros. 

Holiday House 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
International Publishers 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons 
Knight Publishers, Inc. 
Knopf (Alfred H.), Inc. 
Liveright Pub. Corp. 


Macaulay Co. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
Mussey (Barrows), Inc. 
Naylor Co. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Stackpole Sons 

Story Press (The) 


Three Sirens Press 
Univ. of Minn. Press 
Viking Press 


v 
RELIGION 


Abingdon Press (The) 
Amer. Tract Soc. 

Association Press 

Augsburg Pub. House (Luth’n) 


Beacon Press (The) 

Benziger Bros. (Catholic) 
Bible Inst. Colportage Assn. 
Bloch Pub. Co. (Jewish) 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Bruce Pub. Co. 

Cokesbury Press 

Columbia Univ. Press 
Concordia Pub. House (Lutheran) 
Devon- Adair Co. 

Duke Univ. Press 

Eerdmans (Wm. B.) Pub. Co. 
Fish (Andrew J.) & Co. 
Freethought Press Assn. 
Friendship Press 


Gospel Trumpet Co. 

Harper & Bros. 

Herder (B.) Book Co. (Catholic) 
Humphreys (Bruce) Inc. 

Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Judson Press (The) (Baptist) 


Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons (Catholic) 
Longmans, Green & Co. (Catholic) 
Lutheran Book Concern 
Lutheran Literary Board 

Meigs Pub. C 

(Episcopal) 
National Pub. Co. 

Nelson (Thos.) & Sons 


Paebar Co., Inc. (The) 
Pustet (F.) Co. (Catholic) 
Reilly (The Peter) 
Revell (Fleming H.) C 
Round Table Press 
Sadlier (Wm. H.) Inc. 
we & Ward (Catholic) 

S. S. Board, So. Baptist Conv. 
Story Book Press 
Whitman Publishing Co. 
Willett, Clark & Co. 
Winston (John C.) & Co. 


Zondervan Pub. House 
wv 


MEDICINE—HEALTH 


Barnes (A. S.) & Co. 
Barrows (M.) & Co. 
Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co. 
Commonwealth Fu 

Davis (F. A.) Co. 

Glenn Publishers 

Harper & Bros. 

Hoeber (Paul B.) Inc, 
Johns Hovkins Press 

Lea & Febiger 

Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
Mosby (The C. V.) Co. 
Oxford Univ. Press 

Reilly (The Peter) Co. 
Saunders ( ) Co. 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Wood (Wm.) & Co. 


SCIENCE 


American Academy of 
Political & Social Science 

Augustin (J. J.) 

Blakiston’s (P.) & Son 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Chemical Pub. Co. 

Clute (W. N.) & Co. (Botany) 

Collegiate Press 

Columbia Univ. Press 

Davis (F. A.) Co. 

Dial Press 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 

Franklin & Charles 

Globe Book Co. 

Greenberg Publisher, Inc. 

Harper & Bros. 

Johns Hopkins Press 

Longmans Green & Co. 

Macmillan Co. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

McKay (David) Co. 

Penn Pub. Co. 

Pitman Pub. Corp. 

Popular Science Pub. Co. 

Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Princeton Univ. Press 


. Corp 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 
Ronald Press Co. 
Sherwood Co. 
Stechert (G. E.) & Co. 
Thomas (Charles) Publisher 
Univ. of Okla. Press 
Wiley (John) & Sons 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Yale Univ. Press 


v 
BUSINESS—-COMMERCE 


Bankers Pub. C 

Sewer (R.R.) (book trade) 
Financial Pub. C 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 
Harper & Bros. 

Holt (Henry) & Co. 


McKay (David) Co. 
Penn Publishing Co. 
Pitman Pub. Corp. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 
Ronald Press Co. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co. 
South Western Pub. Co. 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Van Nostrand (D.) Co. 


RACIAL—FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 


Bloch Pub. Co. (Jewish) 

Europa Books ) 
Jewish Pub. Society of A 

Augustin (J. J.) (Indian) 
Stechert (G. E.) (Foreign Lang.) 


REGIONAL— 
AMERICANA 


Aurand Press (Pennsylvania) 
Augustin (J. J.) (Indian) 
Caxton Printers (West) 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co. 

Daye (Stephen) (New "England) 

Falmouth He) (N. England 
almou s.) (N. Eng’ 

Garrett & Massie (South) ‘ 

Harlow Pub. Co. ened 

Story Book Press (Texas) 

- of N. Carolina Press (South) 

U. of Okla. Press (Oklahoma) 
Webb Book Pub. Co. (Mid.West) 


v 


REPRINTS 


Algonquin Pub. Co. 
American Mercury Inc. (The) 
Antioch Press 

Blue Ribbon Books, Inc. 
Columbian Press 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co. 
Doubleday,Doran & Co. 
Garden City Pub. Co. 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 
Grosset & Dunlap 

Holiday House 

Macmillan Co. (The) 
Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
Modern Library, Inc. 
Natl. Home Lib. Foundation 
Sun Dial Press 

Three Sirens Press 
Vanguard Press 

Wise Book Co., Inc. 
Wise (Wm. H.) & Co. 
Wise-Parslow Co. 

World Syndicate Pub. Co. 
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The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


The Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, writes: ‘We are buying material for a new 
adventure magazine in the fantasy field, stressing as 
its keynote unusual and fantastic adventures featur- 
ing strange people in strange lands, with practically 
no limit to imagination. Stories may deal with actual 
countries, out-of-the-way places, or with fantastic and 
imaginary lands. They need not even be laid on this 
planet, since occasional interplanetary fantasy will be 
used. Swift, dramatic adventure will be the requisite 
of each story, and good plot and characterization will 
be essential. The story is the thing. Plot may revolve 
around mystery, horror, love, hate, revenge, etc., but 
in every case the primary characteristic must be its 
interest, its action, its fantastic quality, and its bizarre 
atmosphere. Being a sister magazine to Amazing Sto- 
ries, it will lack the restraint of the latter, actual fact 
or proof not being necessary to justify the stories in 
any way. Stories will be entertaining and fanciful, 
and we will make no attempt to present them as any- 
thing other than pure fancy. They will be imaginative 
in a bizarre and strange way. Strange peoples, strange 
civilizations, lost races, fantastic creatures, etc. The 
magazine will contain a good deal of pseudo-scientific 
fantasy which will not be limited to present day fact. 
As example of the type of fiction wanted, we might 
point to the work of A. Conan Doyle in his ‘Lost 
World’; A Merritt in his ‘Ship of Ishtar’ and ‘The 
Moon Pool’; Homer Eon Flint in his ‘Nth Man’; 
Major S. P. Meek in his ‘Drums of Tapajos’; Jules 
Verne in his ‘Mysterious Island’; Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs in his ‘Pellucidar’ stories, his ‘Princess of 
Mars’; the work of A. Hyatt Verrill. We definitely 
do not want long serial stories. We probably will 
run one short novel an issue, running between 15,000 
and 20,000 words, maximum. There will be, perhaps, 
two novelettes running 10,000 or 12,000 words. Our 
greatest need will be shorts in the 4500-6000-word 
class and perhaps one or two shorts running between 
2500 and 3500. No poetry will be used, but we 
will buy a certain number of non-fiction articles, 300 


to 1000 words, relative to fantastic oddities of the - 


world, strange peoples, etc. Proof will be necessary 
for articles. Rates of payment will be one cent per 
word as with Amazing Stories.” B. G. Davis is editor, 
Raymond A. Palmer managing editor. 


Startling Stories, 22 W. 48th St., New York, is 
announced as a companion magazine to Thrilling 
W onder Stories, of the Thrilling group under editorial 
direction of Leo Margulies. The first issue will be 
dated January, 1938. It will use science fiction of the 
same type as Thrilling Wonder, but featuring a book- 
length novel in each issue. Rates presumably will be 
around 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is interested in one-act plays, plaving 
time not more than eight minutes. ‘There should be 
a feature part for either man or woman,” writes 
Antony Stanford of the staff, “and it should contain 
as few characters as possible—not over five, preferably 
three. We pay $100 for one performance, when play 
is produced.” 

Cartoon Humor, 22 W. 48th St., New York, is an 
addition to Standard’s Thrilling group. Contents, as 
indicated by the title, are principally cartoons. 


Detective Story and Clues of the Street & Smith 
group, 79 7th Ave., New York, ‘again are wide 
open markets for quality yarns of mystery and detec- 
tion,” writes Anthony M. Reed, editor. ‘Emphasis 
in both magazines is placed upon the short novelette, 
from 8000 to 15,000 words in length. Very few 6000 
word shorts are used, but the market is hungry for 
excellent short shorts and storiettes up to 2500 words. 
No serials, and only an occasional 20,000-word short 
novel are desired. No poetry, and no fact articles of 
any length. Detective Story is edited for a fully ma- 
ture audience. Poignant human dramas of mystery 
and detection are wanted most. Then humor that is 
not slapstick. In each story there should be one 
character whom a reader will like. This means that 
the criminal lead story, unless really exceptional, is 
not favored. Clues leans toward the slightly fantastic 
mystery, such as is exemplified in the stories by J. 
J. des Ormeaux, Donald Wandrei and Erle S. Gardner 
now being published. No sadism, but a touch of the 
horrible and the grotesque is welcome. We accept or 
reject in one week, voucher from one to four cents 
a word on acceptance, and send out check three or 
four days after date of acceptance.” 


“GOOD MORNING’, MISS! DO YOUSE 
PEOPLE BUY ESCAPE STORIES?” 


The Art News Bulletin, a weekly publication de- 
voted to news concerning the graphic and plastic arts, 
will begin publication about the middle of November, 
writes Jack Nealon, editor. He states: “Brief manu- 
scripts, 300 to 1000 words in length, treating art 
topics, will be accepted and paid for at inch rates. 
News interest and brevity will be stressed, but treat- 
ment of sectional art interest-—West, Middle West, 
South, etc.—will be considered. Unusual news slants. 
(Mrs. Murphy’s goat eats $5000 Rembrandt, says, 
‘Bah!’) will hardly bear rejection. Regular news cor- 
respondents will probably be appointed from those 
submitting the most readable material. Address News- 
wright, 340 W. 47th St., New York.” 
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Hearst Magazines, 57th St. and Eighth Ave., New 
York, announce that Herbert R. Mayes, who has been 
editor of Pictorial Review, has been appointed manag- 
ing editor of Good Housekeeping. Mabel Search has 
been appointed editor of Pictorial Review. 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, sends 
the following correction of a report in our October 
issue: “On page 17 of the October issue of THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST you described Aflantic Pre- 
sents aS a new monthly periodical. The truth is, the 
brochure was in the nature of an experiment, which 
will be repeated from time to time, but is in no way 
a regular monthly periodical.’’ Joseph Barber, Jr., 
managing editor, sends this statement. 


Bennett Wright, Atlantic Beach, Fla., writes: “I 
am in need of material for my syndicated column, 
‘Occupational Oddities,» and am wondering if I can 
obtain some from A. & J. readers. As the title im- 
plies, the column is devoted to unusual ways in 
which the reader might earn money. I am not inter- 
ested in get-rich-quick schemes, impractical ideas, or 
occupations that were carried on by persons of un- 
usual education or talent. I want occupations out of 
the ordinary that have been tried and proved profitable 
by people of the average newspaper reader's intel- 
ligence. I must have the name and address of the 
person formerly engaged, or presently engaged, i 
the occupation, together with full details of how they 
built up the business and made it profitable. These 
occupations can be suitable for the housewife, man of 
the family, or boys of high school age, either indoor 
or outdoor work, part or full time. I pay $1 to $5, 
promptly on acceptance, for each occupation accepted, 
depending upon its feasibility to the largest group of 
readers. Stamped, self-addressed envelope must be 
enclosed for the return of those not accepted.” 

Voyager, 5 Beekman Pl., New York, listed as pay- 
ing $25 per article on publication, has failed to pay 
for an article published as far back as 1936, a con- 
tributor reports. 

Omnibook, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, is an- 
nounced as a new monthly magazine published by 
Robert K. Straus. It will contain abridged editions of 
published books, and apparently offers no market for 
original material. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 mye FREE booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.”” My clients are 
represented in virtuall the magazines, ‘“‘smooth- 
paper,”” ‘‘quality,”” and ‘“‘pulp.”” Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
-_ magazines, and I am ahle to do for myself what I 
offer to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO YOu 

My little paper, which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60 000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting. etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 
request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


8 East 41st St. 


LOUISE RICE New York 


I am interested in the work of authors who 
are not of the standard pattern, and in seein ng 
work which needs to be very carefully place 
Revision and criticism offered if needed, but 
there is no reading fee. Usual agent’s commis- 
sion. Associate, MARTHA HARRISON. 


AN WRITE IF YOU 
WRITE BY PATTERN 
SIMPLE: EFFECTIVE: PROFITABLE 


WEW YORK CITY 


Big Money for Stories 
Directed by “Plot Genie” 


One famous writer who sells over one million words a_year 
develops his plots entirely from the PLOT GENIE. Many 
other authors do likewise. The PLOT GENIE gives you 
new and novel plots, “‘surprise twists,’ stimulates your im- 
agination. The greatest aid to creative thinking ever devised, 
Write today for Circular.—Parker & Baird Co. (book pub- 
lishers since 1898), 241 E. Fourth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
* * * 
Now I'm teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
Write for terms to: 
WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


POETS: TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


During 1938, KALEIDOGKAI'H will go into its. tenth 
year of publication. Innovations have heen planned, includ- 
ing a_ series of valuable CREDIT SLITS, two of which ap- 
pear in the current issue. Send 25c for a copy, or send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope fcr particulars. You will 
receive also Prize l’regram oon descriptive leaflet of HELI’ 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, four of which contain 999 
PLACES TO SEND VOEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


CAREFUL TYPING 


WARNING: Editors do not hother to read handwritten 
manuscripts. Send your MSS. to me for particular service. 
Rates: 40c per 1,000 words under 10,000, 30c per 1,000 above 
10,000. Work done on quality paper, mailed flat, one carbon. 
Minor technical corrections made. No stamps. 


PAUL NACHTRIEB 


$14 18th Street Santa Monica, Calif. 


BECOME A COLUMNIST 


If your local paper asked you tomorrow to write a 
column—could you? My course of 12 lessons shows how. 
STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
COLLEGE an HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 


aris SOLOR BLATES@ZINC ETCHINGS 
cou Zi 
COPPER ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service tor Pubiishers and Authors. 


PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 270) 
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Let 


DEAL- 
A- 
PLOT 


Solve the problem 
for you. 


Thousands of writers are now using DEAL- 
A-PLOT in their daily work. It is unquestionably 
the simplest and most convenient mechanical 
plot-suggesting device on the market today. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according 
to instructions. This gives you: 


Two or more characters; their descriptions, 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
One or more complications; the climax. 

The result under the alchemy of a writer’s 
creative imagination, is a story plot. 


Each DEAL-A-PLOT packet is accompanied 
by full directions, in which the originator (C. 
F. Davis) demonstrates the use of the cards by 
working out three complete plots. The notes 
and outline from which a story was developed 
from DEAL-A-PLOT for Weird Tales by Alfred 
1. Tooke, further amplifies the use of the device. 


Descriptive Circular on Request 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
ORDER NOW 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Please send me 
‘A 


VP 
STIMUMATOR 


For Which | Enclose $1.00 


The Author & Journalist 


The Columbia Press, 1024 W. Juneu Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is seeking books for reprint in 25-cent 
paper-covered format. Approximately three volumes 
of light fiction will be issued to one of crime and 
mystery. Lengths, 75,000-90,000 words. Payment is on 
a royalty basis, with a down payment on account, sub- 
ject to negotiation. H. H. Coleman, president, states: 
“Our purpose affords authors the pleasure of seeing 
stories that may have become dormant, or that are 
out of print, revived and productive.” 


Six Gun Western, Star Detective, Real Confessions, 
and Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine 
have been dropped by Red Circle Magazines, RKO 
Bldg., New York. The majority of other magazines 
of this group are now published on a bi-monthly 
basis. 

The American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, writes to a contributor that its schedules are 
filled for several months ahead. 

Girlhood Days and Junior Life, juvenile magazines 
of The Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
should be listed as paying 4% cent a word, rather than 
1/4, cent a word, writes Maud V. Rouse, editor. 

Upward, Prairie City, Ill., is a quarterly magazine 
of verse edited by James A. Decker. It does not offer 
payment for material but seeks poetry of the highest 
standard. 


The Old Sditor 


THE KNOWN AND UNKNOWN 


I sat in an editor's office the other day. On his 
desk were two short-stories, both well written and 
somewhat similar in theme. One story was by a 
well known author—the other was written by a 
chap in California of whom the editor had never 
heard. The editor pointed to the two yarns and 
said: ‘I am going to buy one of these stories and 
I wish the names were just reversed. Did you 
ever hear of this writer before?” (Pointing to the 
unknown.) 

The name was not known to me. The editor 
didn't have time to investigate as the story had to 
go to press the next day. But I volunteered to 
wire a friend of mine in that California city if the 
editor would hold up for one day. Somehow I 
wanted that boy to get a break; the story had a 
sincere ring to it and showed careful writing. 

I wired. The boy was not home when my friend 
investigated but he learned from a neighbor that 
the young author worked as a night watchman, 
and was bonded by a surety company. I called 
up the surety company and got a fine lowdown 
on the lad. He was O. K. And his story was 
bought. 

There must be many cases like this where an 
unknown author loses out just because the editor 
can't take a chance. How can an unknown make 
himself known to an editor? Maybe by getting 
himself bonded by a surety company. It would 
cost only $5 a year. 

Why not look into this? A statement that you 
are bonded, would offset many fears of an editor 
when he got a good story from you. 

At any rate, when submitting work to new edi- 
tors it is a good plan to mention that, since you 
are probably unknown to him, you can refer him 
to so and so—mentioning responsible people and, 
when possible, other editors to whom you have 


sold. 
The Old Editor. 
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Youth Tcday, 250 Park Ave., New York, “while 
essentially a reprint publication, is interested in seeing 


unusually good original articles,” writes Harry Miller, 
editor. “The magazine is edited to appeal to boys and 
girls in Junior and Senior high school and, except 
for one short-story and serialization of a novel, is 
entirely non-fiction in content. Articles may deal with 
any topic of particular interest to junior and senior 
high school age, with special emphasis on concise, in- 
teresting presentation. Suggested length of articles, 
1800 words; short-stories, 2500 words. Payment of 1 
cent a word will be sent promptly on publication.” 


Alfred H. Holden, Germantown, Tenn., writes that 
he will pay $1 each on publication for letters from 
amateur feature article writers who are using their 
cameras as an aid to breaking into periodicals. The 
letters should tell about the writing and sale of 
articles with photographs, giving full details which 
would be useful to other camera-journalists. The let- 
ters are wanted for possible publication in a book 
for amateur camera-journalists and feature writers. 


Direction, 211 E. 19th St., New York, is interested 
only in significant articles and short-stories with the 
progressive point of view, writes M. Tjader Harris, of 
the editorial staff. Payment is made at 1 cent a word 
on publication. 

Our Boys and Girls, Our Young People, and Our 
Children, juvenile periodicals of the Brethren Publish- 
ing House, 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, Ill., now pay on 
acceptance. Rates are low. 


Tourist and Trailer Caravan, formerly listed at 2411 
14th St., Detroit, seems to have moved. A post office 
notation states that it should now be addressed at 
12184 Grand River, but writers report that recent 
communications are unanswered. 


The North American Review, formerly at 597 Madi- 
son Ave., has moved to 420 Madison Ave., and is 
under new management. A correspondent reports that 
a manuscript accepted more than a year ago was re- 
turned to him by the new owners. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York, announces 
the resignation of Max Lerner as an editor. Freda 
editor and publisher, announces the addi- 
tion of I. F. Stone and Keith Hutchison as associate 
editors. 


HE K- 
$8.75 postpaid 


CHEK-O-LINE is the better copyholder and typists’ 
linegauge. Adjustable to the light and your sight... 
reduces eye-strain, boosts speed and efficiency in your 
copy work. A touch of the spacebar moves the gauge 
down exactly one typed line. 


CHEK-O-LINE holds standard or legal sheets, fools- 
cap, notebooks, reference volumes, newspaper clip- 
pings, cards. Hundreds now used by writers, profes- 
sional typists, stenographers, copyists, accountants. 
Approved by and used in the offices of The Author 
and Journalist. 
United States. Terms: Cash with order only. 


Money-Back Guarantee Without Question. 


The E. BELL INSTRUMENT CO. 


1940 Broadway 


"INE 


Eliminate Errors 
Save Time 
Increase Speed 


Shipped postpaid anywhere in the 


Denver, Colo. 


You Can Win! 


Learn to win from a WINNER My Students 
have won over ONE QUARTER MILLION 
DOLLARS in PRIZE CONTESTS. My COR- 
RESPONDENCE COURSE in CONTEST TECH- 
NIQUE will help you win. 
FREE HELP! Write for a gift copy of my 
newest 
“CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN” 

This Bulletin is chock-full of Contest News, 
Tips and Winning Entries—including IDEAS 
that will help you write a Winning Statement 
in the $250,000 “Movie Quiz’ Contest. 
Write NOW! A postal will do. Simply ask for 
“the free Bulletin.” 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 

1015 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


Dept. A 


Statement of Management, Circulation, 

Required by the A ongress of August 24, 1912, of ‘The 

Author & Published at Denver, Colorado, 
or cto 


Before me, a notary ere = aa for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally Dmg lard E. Hawkins, who, having 
been duly sworn according to yo deposes and says that he 
is the editor of The Author & Journalist, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
meut of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforeaid r=. 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required b: 

Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 

and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, covwit 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
——. editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The 
Aut Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.; Editor, 
Willard Hawkins, Denver. Colo.; Managing None; 
Business Manager, John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo, That the 
owner is: The Author & Juurnalist Publishing ce, Denver, 
Colo. ; Med. E. Hawkins, en Colo.; John T. Bartlett, 


per cent or more of total amonet of bonds, mortgages, or ot B 
securities are: None. 4, That the two oe next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and_ security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear = the books of the company 
but also, in Fg = where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
ina enpochy other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 


tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1938, 
LIL ATSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 5, 1942. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us+for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 


ommended by Harold §. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 


others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Smith. 
beaten path to my door. 


ALEXANDER JESSUP 


EXPERT revision often se- 
cures acceptance. This I 
can give. Booth Tarking- 

ton, Owen Wister, W1l- 

liam Allen White, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Charles Caldwell 

Dohie, Will Levington Comfort, Robert Cortes Holliday 

endorse my work, as did Jack London. I specialize in de- 

veloping new talent. Editor Representative Modern Short 

Stories (Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday and Street & 

Established in 1912, now many writers have made a 


50 Drive 
NEW YORK CITY 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR G&G JOURNALIST 


Have Youa 
Book Manuscript? 


The Author & Journalist now offers a 
flat rate of 40c per thousand words for 
detailed criticism of book manuscripts. 
An exhaustive report is rendered, in- 
cluding book publishers most likely to 
be interested, and structural defects and 
their remedy. The Author & Journal- 
ist may be able to tell you how to re- 
vise your book to sell it. 


TYPING—On book length manu- 
scripts, The Author & Journalist of- 
fers a typing rate of fifty cents per 
thousand. Manuscript typing, as done 
by The Author & Journalist, is not sur- 
passed anywhere, and is seldom equaled. 


Charges are payable in advance. 
Transportation cost is reduced by send- 
ing express. Address— 
Willard E. Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, 
The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


The Author Journalist 


Fan Fare, 200 Bush St., San Francisco, distributed 
through groups of independent grocers throughout 
northern and central California, is a fortnightly edited 
by Irving H. Marcus, who states: “We are essentially 
a women’s magazine, though material of general in- 
terest is acceptable. With our first September issue 
our size was boosted to 24 pages, and we can now 
accommodate stories of greater length than prev- 
iously—1000 to 4000 words. Love and domestic fic- 
tion and feature articles of general interest are de- 
sired, but slanted toward the women’s angle. Our 
rates are from % to 1/4 cent a word, but we hope to 
boost them in the near future. News items, art, car- 
toons, and editorials are taken care of by the staff. 
Material is paid for on publication.” 


Top Notch Detective and Adventure Trails, RKO 
Bldg., New York, are new titles added to the Red 
Circle group of magazines under editorship of Robert 
O. Erisman. Both are bi-monthlies, using fiction of 
the types indicated by their titles. Rates, 14 to 114 
cents a word, on acceptance. 

The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York, has 
raised its rate for short-stories to a $500 top, which 
rate it will pay whenever the editors think a story 
warrants it. “I hope in this way to secure better 
names and better stories than we have been getting 
to date,” writes Coles Phillips, editor. More rapid 
readings than in the past also are promised. John 
Starr has been added to the staff as assistant editor. 


Radio News, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, an- 
nounces a reduction of rates. Karl A. Kopetzky states 
that, effective October 1, rates of payment for material 
accepted by this publication will be 14 to 1 cent a 
word, payable on acceptance. Higher rates than these 
may be arranged for in advance, in special cases. 

The Beaver, published by Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Winnipeg, Canada, uses mainly first-hand reporting on 
travel, exploration, and trade, in the Canadian North, 
and requires names, places, and dates throughout, 
writes Alice MacKay, editor. Rates paid are about 
114 cents a word on publication. 

Press Photo League, 56 W. 45th St., New York, 
Harry James, editor, writes that it is interested in ob- 
taining news and feature photographs of good quality 
and contacting photographers who can handle assign- 
ments quickly and accurately. Photographs are han- 
dled on a 50-50 percentage basis. 

Student Astrologer Magazine, 30 Irving St., New 
York, sends the information that it is staff-written 
but that contributions are welcome. Apparently no 
payment is offered. 

The Forum, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, in- 
forms a contributor that it is too congested to take 
on new material at present. 


For those who believe , 
a 


“TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE—” 


In this all-inclusive service you receive NOT ONLY the, 
criticism of a PROFESSIONAL WRITER, but also, of my 
assistant, Ruth arp, A.B., M.A., who for FIFTEEN years § 
taught Fiction and English at our largest Universities. 
MILDRED I. REID 
2131% Evanston, (Chicago) Illinois 


ember of Chicago Fiction Guild ' 
Write for LOW RATES. q 


Editors’ references. 


WRITERS ATTENTION!! 


A new service direct from Hollywood to aid you in placing 

your story. This bureau is a clearing house for writers 

ideas. We offer a_ three-way direct contact with the motion 

picture industry. Submit your stories, plays, novels, maga- 

zine stories, or synopses. References on request. Automatic 

protection of all scripts presented. Write for free circular. 
IDEAS NEEDED—ACT NOW 


THE WRITERS GUIDANCE BUREAU 
Box 351 Hollywood, Calif. 
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342 MADISON AVE. 


The Country Home Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York, Hubert Kelly, editor, sends the following up- 
to-date statement of its fiction requirements: “We are 
interested in full-length short-stories, 5000 to 7000 
words, with American characters, that come within 
the sympathies and experience of the nation’s farm 
families. It is not required that the backgrounds be 
rural. We want wholesome romances and family 
stories, stories of young love, of adventure, good 
detective stories, or stories involving new and in- 
teresting backgrounds. We insist upon having both a 
man and woman interest in every story. We are also 
in the market for dramatic short-stories from 1500 to 
2000 words. New authors are especially encouraged. 
While we want the best fiction available in America 
today, we do not insist that the author be established 
or famous.” First-class rates are paid on acceptance. 


Gateway Press, 1440 Williams Road, Columbus, 
Ohio, Louanna Churchill, editor, writes: “We offer 
a steady market for an almost unlimited number of 
good short shorts. There are no restrictions as to type, 
but they must be 1000 words or less. Payment about 
1 cent a word on publication.” 

The Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., is an illustrated monthly magazine 
dealing with work for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
In a letter to a contributor, Harriet Montague, editor, 
stated: “We use almost no fiction and what we do 
use must bear the stamp of plausibility.’” Rates paid 
are not at hand. 

R. N., formerly published in New York, should 
now be addressed care of the Nightingale Press, Ruth- 
erford, N. J. It is a magazine of controlled circula- 
tion for nurses. Informative articles concerning nurs- 
ing trends, unusual fields, and nursing problems, 
within 1000 to 1500 words, are sought by Dorothy 


Sutherland, managing editor. Payment is made on’ 


publication at 34 cent a word and up; maximum rate, 
21% cents. 

The American Spectator, 132 W. 31st St., New 
York, has suspended publication. 

College Humor, 22 W. 48th St., New York, is now 
published bi-monthly. 

Leisure, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, is no longer in- 


terested in considering cartoons. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Oregon Trail Memorial Association announces 
a literary award of $500 and a gold medal for the 
best book published from November 1, 1938, to Oc- 
tober 31, 1939, concerned with some phase of the 
development of the American West. The work may 
be fiction, historical, or biographical. Address the 
association at 1775 Broadway, New York. 


WISE WRITERS SEEK AUTHORITATIVE HELP 


Authors | have trained or started off on their careers are appearing today in the entire 
range of our magazines. A serial | helped plan is now appearing in one of the largest magazines. 
One of my authors has had three best-sellers—books | collaborated on. | conduct the largest 
fiction class in the country in New York University. My textbook, ‘‘Narrative Technique,” is 
the standard work on this subject in this country. My new book, ‘‘Writing As a Career,’’ was 
published this year by Harcourt, Brace G Company. And—perhaps the important news to you 
—lI specialize in beginners, in helping writers with their first sales. 


Send for my popular pamphlets, HOW | WORK WITH WRITERS and LITERARY SERV- 
ICES. They are free for the asking. I'll also enclose a copy of THE BLUE PENCIL, my personal, 
bi-monthly message to writers not yet famous. Your letter will be answered promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


NEW YORK 


$800.00 for Two Short Articles sw 


— what a top ranking quality magazine 
paid one of my clients for material I had helped 
him with. Since working with me he has sold to 
almost all the big-time markets. Another is well 
into his second hundred sales, who had sold noth- 
ing before he began collaboration and the thorough, 


individually designed working methods I presented 
for him, If you have the makings 
of an author and know how to 
dig in, I’ll go all the way with 


you. 
_Sales and treatment considera- 
tion for short stories, $1.00 each, 
or send for folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Box 148-AN Phoenix, Ariz. 


Your Stories 
Should Sell! 


No one wants to. write continuously without gain- 
ing the recognition and rewards of publication of 
his work. It is not difficult to improve your stories 
so that they will be salable. 


Leap past the limitations of self-training or the 
hap-hazard results of occasional critical help. In- 
quire now about THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
Simplified Training Course: it is helping scores of 
persons to become successful fiction writers. This 
reliable, competent, professional training is the 
substantial and sure way of making fiction writing 
pay. 

Use the coupon below for the free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor.” 

TRAINING COURSE 


Free: 


Please send me ‘‘The Way Past the Editor.” Absolutely no 
cost or obligation to me. 


THE. A. & J. SIMPLIFIED 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 

BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. - Franklin, Ohio 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words; Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimactic 
paragraphing), 30c per 1,000; Typing and Revision, 60c per 
1,000. Special rates on book-length manuscripts. Verse: 

typing, whe per line; criticisms, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


ORIGINAL SCREEN STORIES 


are in great demand, with film production again 
in top brackets. Only through an accredited 
agent can yours be given its chance in Holly- 
wood. 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios. I want good originals, published nov- 
els, and professionally produced plays. 


Send for my booklet TODAY. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 5 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value cf 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 
in Subscription price, $2 a year; 

20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


Contestants desiring to enter the Movie Quiz Con- 
test sponsored by a number of leading motion-picture 
producers and exhibitors, are required to obtain a 
booklet giving full details from local theatres spon- 
soring the contest. They are required to answer cer- 
tain questions about any thirty out of ninety-four pic- 
tures listed, and to submit these answers with a 50- 
word statement telling which picture they liked best, 
not later than December 31, 1938, to the Motion Pic- 
ture Contest, 480 Lexington Ave., New York. Prizes 
range from $50,000 to $10. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York, is conducting 
a photograph contest, awarding each month one prize 
of $50 and fifteen of $5, with a grand prize at the 
end of year, for photographs submitted in accordance 
with the rules published in the magazine, which see. 


The Progressive Weekly, 50 E. 13th St., New York, 
magazine section of The Daily Worker and allied 
newspapers, awards a $3 prize each week to the best 
contribution, within 200 words, sent to the Women’s 
Editor. Items may be recipes, fashion hints, beauty 
hints, or comments on some timely subject of interest 
to women. 


Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr., 1015 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, offers a prize of $25 and consolation awards 
of subscriptions, for best letters of 100 words or 
less on “Why I like the Shepherd Confidential Con- 
test Bulletins.” Contest closes November 30, 1938. 
Copies of bulletin may be obtained by addressing 
Mr. Shepherd as above. 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 
Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


The Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Ave., 
New York, announces that in the future all con- 
tributions will be paid for upon acceptance, rather 
than upon publication. The Merchandiser uses con- 
tributions relating to personnel changes in the large 
variety store chains, such as Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, 
Grant's, McCrory’s, etc., and illustrated news of new 
store openings. Whenever possible, personnel items 
should be accompanied by photographs. First name 
or two initials should be given for all persons men- 
tioned. Rates of payment run from 1 to 1 ceat a 
word for news copy not to exceed 300 words; $2 to 
$3 each for photos, depending upon quality, news 
value, etc., and 1 cent a word for illustrated articles, 
not exceeding 500 words, with national appeal to 
5-and-10-cent stores. Manuscripts are handled by J. E. 
Martin, assistant editor. 

Jewelers Circular-Keystone, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, is now being edited by F. V. Cole, who is 
in the market for illustrated stories on window dis- 
play, advertising, silverware merchandising, based on 
experience of some well-rated jeweler. Payment fol- 
lows publication at 40 cents an inch, $3 for photo- 
graphs. 

The Spice Mill, and Coffee & Tea Digest, 106 
Water St., New York, are now being edited by 
H. F. Watkins. 

Bookseller and Stationer, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Canada, recently wrote an American contributor: 
“We have very little use for outside material, as we 
have our own staff located in various parts of Canada. 
Before submitting any further material we would be 
glad if you would send us a query in each case. This 
would save us the inconvenience of returning manu- 
scripts which you might employ for other uses.’” The 
communication was signed by R. K. Bythell, editor. 

The American Press, 225 W. 39th St., New York, 
reports, “We regret that we are not buying any 
material whatsoever at the present time.” 
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magazine. 


Daphne Day 


“Thanks for your 
check covering the rates on novelettes and novels. 
eighth novelet you've 
sold for me to mar- 


developed. With help 
so definite and com- 
plete, how could I 


fail to make good?” Free on 


45 W. 45th St. 


Lenniger Develops PROFESSIONALS 


Both these new writers started with me just this spring. Today they are reg- 
ularly selling professionals—typical examples of my 16 years’ experience in devel- 
oping many of the leading ‘‘names’’ whose work I am selling in every fiction field. 
During September I sent my clients checks for sales to Saturday Ev 
Ken, Collier’s, etc., down through the secondary slicks and every type of pulp 


_. Whether your goal is to increase sales, to open new and better markets among 
either the slicks or the pulps, or even to make your first sale—I can help you, too, 
TO NEW WRITERS 

I honestly appraise your work and recommend salable scripts to editors re- 
questing such material. If a story is unsalable, I tell you why in full detail; if 
revision will make them salable I’ll tell you how and for what specific market to 
rewrite. Until I sell $1,000. worth of your work, the above professional guidance 
costs $1.00 per thousand words on scripts up to 5000; on stories 5000 to 11,000 my ‘ 
fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. Special candlepower genius 


TO SELLING WRITERS 

kets you opened and If you have sold $1,000. worth of fiction within the last year, I will handle your regular contributor 

, account on straight commission; if you've sold $500.00 worth within the last year 1 to two weeklies and 
will handle your work at one-half reading rates. 

My Booklet ‘Practical Literary Help’’ and My Latest Market Letter 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


ening Post, 


Ralph Thurman 
“You're a million 


this new writer 
wrote when I 
launched him as a 


secured orders for 
him to do both a se- 
ries of novelets and 
one of short stories 
for one of these mar- 
kets. 


equest 


New York 


Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio St., New 
York, reports, through Ray W. Sherman, vice-presi- 
dent, ‘Unless a manuscript is positively revolutionary 
we don’t think we should take it on at this time.” In 
other words, “‘files are loaded.” 

American Camera Trade, 22 East 12th St., Cincin- 
nati, regularly runs a “Money Makers’’ department, 
for which squibs are purchased at $2.50 each. Robert 
Parker is managing editor. 

The American Automobile Association pays one 
cent a word upon acceptance for short articles, 1000 
to 1500 words, on subjects of general interest to mo- 
tor car users. Travel stories and sectional descriptive 
pieces are not wanted. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Department of Public Relations, Ameri- 
can Automotive Association, 17th and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Long Island Florist ¢§ Nurseryman, Bellmore, 
L. I., N. Y., though devoted to the horticultural trade, 
is interested in 100 word “Ideas That Have Made 
Good,” concerning any type of business from auto- 
mobiles to women’s wear, and on any subject from 
advertising and collecting to selling and transporta- 
tion. Good rates are promised by H. F. Podhaski, 
managing editor. 

Wholesaler’'s Salesman, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, is interested in experience stories of wholesalers’ 
salesmen in selling electrical products. J. D. Benson, 
editor, offers $15 to $25 per article. 

Cellar, The Capital Press, Sacramento, Calif., is 
announced for publication this fall. It will cover the 
California distilled spirits, wine and malt beverage 
industries, with a controlled circulation to 40,000 
alcoholic beverage licensees in California. Manager 
is Sherman Paddock. 

Ford Field is the shortened name for Ford Dealer 
& Service Field, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. 

Cleaning & Dyeing World, formerly a Kates-Boyles- 
ton publication, at 330 W. 42nd St., New York, has 
been purchased by Vance Publishing Corporation, 67 
W. 44th St., New York. Bob Pearce, editor, an- 
nounces that, under the new management, the pub- 
lication will lean toward sales promotion and mer- 
chandising, rather than the wholly technical side of the 
business. 

Mausoleum & Crematoria, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, has recently been announced by the Mausoleum 
Research Bureau. 

Health Foods Retailing, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, will now consider 1000-word articies deal- 
ing with health-food stores, or a heaith-food dealer. 
Flat rate of $12 will be paid. 


THE LAST MONTH AT 50c 


On your short shorts! Here’s a handbook that illustrates 
plots, openings, effective endings, etc., by CTUAL 
STORIES I'VE SOLD. Says Harry Stephen Keeler, Author; 
Edit. SUN PUBS.: “‘Your part on conflict sums up all dra- 
matic writing;’’ Prof. L. E. Snyder, Ohio State: “Gave me 
real help. I'd have sold more had it heen on my desk_soon- 
er.”’ Price $1. (50c Nov. only) I'VE BEEN SELLING FOR 
10 YEARS. THIS WILL AID YOU BEYOND QUESTION. 


JOHN KIERAN 114 Chester Ave. Danville, Il. 


AM PROJECTING a magazine of humor 

and poetry addressed to educational and 
religious workers. The first issue will appear, 
D. V., in January, 1939. | offer $1 each for 
all items, on acceptance. 


EDMUND KELLY JANES 
Box 506, Oakdale (not Oakland), California 


FEATURE ARTICLES PAY 


A professional writer, whose articles NOW sell regu- 
larly, will show you how to develop your ideas into 
marketable magazine features. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Suite 332-D, Van Nuys Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Literary Broker 


A complete criticism, analysis, and marketing service 
for capable writers. I specialize in dud manuscripts and 
rebuilding wilted careers. A manuscript sent for reading 
may mean the birth or rebirth of your writing career. 
One dollar for each 5000 words brings a candid, logical 
report of your chances for success. A postcard request 
brings the Green Sheet. 


Box 33, Station E Dept. N 


EDBODIN e 


Author’s executive and spec- 
ial representative on limited or 
unlimited assignments. 


Handling professional authors, 
semi-professionals; and selected 
apprentice writers recommended 
by an editor. 

151 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Clientele limited) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Personal representation in Hollywood and foreign 
countries. ) 
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The Author & Journalist 


The Student Writer 


FOR THE BEGINNER—FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 


WHO IS NOT TOO OLD TO LEARN 


Each month, in this department, some fundamental phase of story writing will be taken up for discussion. 


It is distinctly a corner for the beginner—the student. 


The purpose is to present in clear, concise form, 


without excess elaboration, the basic rules, or principles, of sound craftsmanship. Taken together, as they 
accrue month after month, the lessons will constitute a liberal course in short-story writing. 


3—DRAMA AND SURPRISE 


Thus far in these discussions we have considered 
such elements as problem, solution, complications, 
plot, and climax from a standpoint which might leave 
the impression that they are the ends to be achieved 
in writing fiction. On the contrary they are merely the 
means toward achieving an end. The end we actually 
are seeking—the goal of our efforts—is drama. 


Drama is the effect we must inevitably strive to 
create in story development. Drama is that which 
stirs the reader’s blood, excites him, startles him. It 
is drama that makes a story interesting. Unless we 
achieve drama, our narration is commonplace. 


Any method by which we may achieve drama is 
legitimate. A story which violates all the rules and 
still achieves tense drama is a good story. It satisfies 
the purpose for which stories are written. 


The rules or principles we have been enunciating 
owe their importance only to the fact that they are the 
means by which drama usually can be achieved. 


Struggle is the essence of drama. A fight, a con- 
test, an effort to achieve a purpose against heavy odds, 
always arouses interest, because it is dramatic. It is 
for this reason alone that we seek to implant a prob- 
lem and its solution in our stories. The solution of a 
difficult problem inevitably involves struggle—whether 
mental or physical. 

Drama is our end product—all other phases of 
story technique are the means toward that end. 


Bearing this in mind, let us consider for a moment 
whether there are ways of securing drama other than 
those involved in the problem-and-solution method 
thus far studied. 

We are not likely to find any real substitutes for 
this basic formula; but we may find certain supple- 
mentary means of securing or intensifying drama. One 
of the most important is Surprise. 

The O. Henry plot outlined in the second lesson 
of this series, “The Red Roses of Tonia,” furnished 
an example of drama achieved through a surprise 
solution of the story problem. A large part of the 
drama, however, also was due to the struggle of the 
hero against what seemed insuperable odds. Let us 
see if we can find other examples in which the dra- 
matic effectiveness is wholly or almost wholly due 
to the surprise element. 

We are pretty certain to find such an example if 
we search through the work of O. Henry, because 
he employed practically every known device to secure 
surprise. One of his methods was to reverse the usual 
procedure and cause the rival to triumph over the 
protagonist. This method is well adapted to humorous 
yarns, the reader being induced to laugh at the dis- 
comfiture of the chief character. Typical is “The 
Piamenta Pancakes’: 

Jud Odom and Jackson Bird are rivals for the hand 


of Miss Willella. When Jud warns his rival to keep 
away, Jackson explains that his interest in the girl 
is purely gastronomical—all he is trying to do is to 
persuade her to part with a famous pancake recipe 
treasured in her family. He promises to cease his 
visits if Jud will secure it for him. Jud tries valiently 
to obtain the recipe, but every time he brings up the 
subject of pancakes, Willella becomes frightened and 
leaves him, or tries to divert his thoughts to other 
subjects. One day, she slips away and marries Jackson. 
Jud then discovers that he has been tricked. Jackson 
had told the girl that Jud was subject to crazy spells, 
and was likely to become violent every time he began 
talking about pancakes. 

In this case, the surprise of the story lies in the dis- 
closure that Jud has been the victim of a trick. He 
was led to try to solve a problem that did not exist. 
The real problem, is the one solved by the rival— 
that of getting rid of Jud by lulling his suspicions 
and making him appear in an unfavorable light. 


Pathos is closely allied to humor; the difference 
being that in one case the reader sympathizes with 
the characters in their misfortunes, in the other case 
is amused by them. O. Henry employed the surprise 
element to secure dramatic effectiveness in yarns of 
both types. “The Gift of the Magi’ secured the effect 
of pathos through a dramatic surprise: 


Della’s problem is to obtain money to buy a Christ- 
mas present for her husband. Jim’s problem is to ob- 
tain money for a present for her. Della solves her prob- 
lem by a method that is simple in the extreme. She 
sells her wealth of beautiful hair so that she can 
buy a chain fob for Jim’s treasured watch. The climax 
comes when she gives him the present and discloses 
how she obtained it. Jim has sold his watch in order 
to buy a set of combs for her hair. The surprise is 
achieved through the revelation that each has rendered 
the other’s present useless. In this case—because the 
characters are actuated by love instead of by selfish- 
ness—tears result from their discomfiture rather than 
amusement. 

In these illustrations, the surprise element is all- 
important. Without it, there would be no drama, be- 
cause the problem element in each case is ordinary. 
The first story is effective because the reader—and the 
victim—suddenly discover that the situation is not 
what it seemed to be. The double problem in the 
second yarn involves the commonplace, obvious solu- 
tion against which the reader was warned in the 
second lesson. The characters obtain money to buy 
presents by doing the obvious thing—selling their only 
valuable possessions. Drama is developed not through 
the method of solution, but through the startling dis- 
covery that the two solutions cancel each other. 


From these and previous examples certain principles 
are apparent: 


First: that drama—the essential end product of 
story narration, may be achieved through the effective- 
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ness of problem and solution, or it may be achieved by 
some incidental factor—usually surprise. 

Second: that even though we may achieve drama 
through surprise, rather than through the basic for- 
mula of problem and solution, this basic formula nev- 
ertheless is present. It cannot be discarded, even 
though it may be relegated to secondary importance. 


We may also add a third principle: that surprise 
also is inevitably present in every effective story, 
though it need not be of the pronounced type illus- 
trated in most of the examples used thus far. The 
surprise may be sharp and sudden or it may be of 
the milder variety exemplified in a solution which 
merely is not obvious. 

Nor are stories of objective plot and action the 
only ones that depend upon these principles for achiev- 
ing drama. Stories of the deeper, more literary types 
employ the same basic methods, even though the prob- 
lems are concerned with more subtle material than 
physical action and standard human emotions. They 
may deal with mental characteristics, spiritual abstrac- 
tions, ethical distinctions, or the like. As equipment 
for writing such stories convincingly, the author must 
have exceptional qualities, such as unusual maturity 
of mind, profound knowledge of psychology, or an 
intuitive understanding of human nature. 

An extreme example of the instrospective story, in 
which there is practically no physical action, occurs 
in “Silent Snow, Secret Snow,’ by Conrad Aiken, 
which appeared some years ago in The Virginia Quar- 
terly Review (reprinted in Uzzell’s “Short Story Hits, 
1932’"). This is merely a psychological study of a 
boy losing his mind. Nevertheless, it is more than a 
case history of dementia praecox, because it is given 
story form by a clearly defined problem. The reader— 
horrified yet sympathizing—becomes aware of the boy’s 
strange need to escape from reality—and when he 
does so, by taking refuge in his imaginary world of 
all-engulfing snow—there is a sense of completeness, 
of a purpose irrevocably accomplished. The lack of 
obviousness which makes the climax effective—dra- 
matic—-is secured by the author's portrayal of mental 
reactions beyond ordinary experience. 

The non-obvious solution may involve fine char- 
acter analysis, which introduces the reader to hitherto 
unsuspected byways of human nature. ‘Sadie Thomp- 
son,” the Somerset Maugham story from which the 
stage play, “Rain,” was adapted—affords a good illus- 
tration. It gives us a situation involving a fallen 
woman and a minister of the gospel. The obvious 
development of such a situation is for the fallen 
woman to exemplify spiritual poverty and for the 
minister to exemplify the nobler qualities. Through 
the subtle reaction of character upon character, and 


of environment upon character, unexpected changes — 


come about in the natures of these people. The min- 
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ister’s moral nature cracks, and the prostitute is re- 
vealed as the stronger and finer of the two. 

Naturally, a story of this type satisfies the reader 
only if it rings true in every detail. The slightest false 
note destroys the illusion of reality which makes such 
character portrayal convincing. These factors—con- 
vincingness, fidelity to human nature, and many others 
—play their part in making the story effective. But 
in all cases drama is achieved principally through 
some phase of surprise. 

In certain of its aspects, surprise appears as “nov- 
elty."". The constant editorial demand is for ‘‘some- 
thing new.”” Where are we to find it, when practically 
all of the plots that can be devised have been written 
over and over again? 

The answer is implied in the plot examples used 
in this and former discussions of the series. Very 
rarely can we devise a plot—that is to say, a problem 
with its solution—which is entirely new. But we can 
introduce new twists, new complications, perhaps even 
new settings for the old ideas, which surprise the 
reader and thus give the effect of something new. 

Our next lesson will be specifically directed along 
these lines. 


® 
PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Studying several published stories in various 
magazines, determine in each case whether their effec- 
tiveness is based principally on (a) strength or diffi- 
culty of the obstacle; (b) the ingenuity of the solu- 
tion, or (c) a surprise element. 


2. Collect a number of stories that are distin- 
guished for their surprise element. Determine whether 
the surprise lies in an unforseen solution of the prob- 
lem or in some other phase. If so, what? 


3. Devise one or more solutions for typical story 


problems involving sharp surprise. 


4. Devise a surprise based upon some phase other 
than the actual solution of the problem—as, for 
example, a surprise in which the problem unexpect- 
edly is not solved; or again, a surprise in which the 
problem presented to the reader proves to be not the 
real problem behind the story. 


5. Outline one or more stories in which surprising 
traits of character—true to human nature as you know 
it—are unfolded. 


6. Write a story involving a surprise ending— 
that is, an ending of a type which you have every 
reason to believe the reader would not anticipate. 
This may involve more than solving the problem un- 
expectedly; it may mean a revelation concerning the 
problem itself. 

(Next month: From Idea to Plot.) 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department is eager to 
assist ambitious writers and students who are willing to 
work for success. 


The new series of lessons on story-writing fundamentals, 
which began in the September issue, suggests a method by 
which special assistance may be given to those desiring it. 


Here is our suggestion: 


Complete the exercises outlined under the heading of 
“Practice Suggestions.”” Submit them—or such part of them 
as you desire—to the A. & J. Criticism Department, for 
authoritative, helpful criticism. 

The fee charged for the service will be the fee which 
would ordinarily be charged for a single short-story con- 
taining the same number of words as the group submitted. 


SYMPATHETIC HELP FOR STUDENT WRITERS 


Are You Ambitious to Improve Your Writing—to Succeed? 


Address THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 


Thus, if you submit a hatch of material consisting of one 
short-story of 3000 words and other exercises amounting to 
2000 words, the total wordage will come to 5000, for which 
the charge will he $4.00. The investment will bring you a 
sympathetic, authoritative, cpinion on your ability, and con- 
structive suggestions for improvement, by a qualified mem- 
ber of the A. & J. staff. Questiens will be answered. Wil- 
lard E. Mawkins, chief of staff, supervises all criticism work 
personally. 

The rate schedule for single-manuscript criticisms—which 
under this special arrangement applies to the entire wordage 
submitted by the student at one time—is given on next page. 

Note: This special rate applies only to a single short- 
story accompanied by assignments. In sending more than 
one short-story figure each separately, but deduct 10% dis- 
count for two, 15% for three, 20% for four or more. 


Have You Creative Blindness? 


Creative blindness, fatal to most beginning writers, is inability to judge one’s own work. It 
arises as a writer’s reaction to his finished story is affected by his strong interest in the subject 
and the mental experience of putting to paper. The condition is common among novices, occa- 


x sional among professionals. 


It is not necessary for creative blindness to overwhelm you. 

Work with The Author & Journalist-Criticism Staff as a client. 

The Author & Journalist Staff is made up of men who are successfully devoting much of their 

time to the production and sale of literary material, ranging from verses and short-stories to 

books. These men ceased long ago to be trammeled by academic theory. They recognize that 

the objective in writing a short-story or novel is to produce something which sells, and is pub- 

lished and read. They realize that there are hundreds of practical considerations, taken as a 

matter of course by ‘‘insiders,’’ of which the novice is ignorant, yet which can readily be im- 

parted to him. 

They know that, for quick training, there is nothing to compare with a plan under which 
* the student produces actual stories, putting his heart into them, then has these studied and 


analyzed by experts, who report in detail. 

Come into The Author & Journalist camp. Let us help you. The fast service of The Author 
& Journalist Criticism Department semds almost all manuscripts back to their writers within 
72 hours of their arrival in Denver. 

As Chief of the Criticism Staff, Willard E. Hawkins, founder and editor of The Author & 
Journalist, reviews all criticisms. It quite often happens that The Author & Journal’st Staff 
is able to give last-minute tips on the manuscript market for the benefit of Criticism Depart- 
ment clients. 

The unique Progress Chart, which rates the fiction writer for each of NINETEEN WRITING 
FUNDAMENTALS, has been termed by many clients as itself worth the full cost of criticism 


service. At no extra cost, it forms a part of the complete criticism. 


All Author & Journalist criticisms are detailed. The only policy in force for length, or amount 
of critic’s time used, is that, irrespective of these, everything shall be done to hasten the prog- 
ress of the client toward actual sales. Metheds by which manuscripts can be improved are 
j pointed out, the most likely markets are suggested. 

CRITICISM RATES 


€ First 1000 words $2.00, then 50c a thousand up to 10,000 words; above 10,000, 
40c a thousand. Return postage should accompany. Fees payable in advance. 


& JOURNALIST CRITICISM SERVICE 


1837 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


| If You Wish Sales Service . ~ 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 4 


Many readers are more interested in making «an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Staff examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute 
knowledge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not consid- 
ered salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. % 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manu- 
script with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 
additional 1000 words) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 
ddress— 


A 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. — DENVER. COLO. 
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